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Events of the Geek. 


THE personality of Mr. Lloyd George and the 
novelty of direct conversations with the Germans have 
concentrated attention this week on the Conference at 
Spa. The Russo-Polish war may in the end be the more 
important of these parallel series of events, and the 
dealings of the Allies with Russia may even decide their 
eventual relationship with Germany. Two items of news 
about Russia have come this week in quick succession. 
Russia has accepted Mr. Lloyd George’s terms for the 
resumption of trade, and he has intervened in the Polish 
war. The terms which Mr. Krassin carried back to 
Moscow proved to be reasonable, and apart from the 
release of prisoners and respect for British interests in 
the Middle East, there was nothing in them of much 
importance, except a clause giving our Government the 
right to object to the persons of Russian Consular agents, 
and another requiring Russia to compensate British 
subjects for the value of goods actually delivered or 
services actually rendered to Russia. That phrase means 
that the big claims put forward for compensation by the 
syndicates who held concessions in Siberia and the 
Caucasus are not being pressed by our Government, nor 
is it backing any demand for the recognition of the rights 
of these interests to landed property. 
is nothing in this basis repugnant to Socialist doctrine. 
The Moscow Government has telegraphed its acceptance 
of these terms, and Mr. Krassin is returning at once. 
As Russian Consular agents are to be appointed, the 
““recognition’’ of the Soviet Republic is practically 
granted. 

* * * 

In his Polish intervention Mr. George has been less 
well inspired. Mr. Patek’s mission to Spa has borne 
immediate fruit, and in words at ieast the Prime Minis- 
ter has pledged himself in certain circumstances to give 
armed support to the Poles. The Note, which was sent 
to Moscow on Sunday, is, on the whole, polite and even 
friendly in tone. It opens with expressions of satisfac- 
tion that a trading agreement is in sight, hopes that this 
will lead to still closer relations, and recalls the earlier 
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ae of Russia's, deste for peace, It then goes 
on to propose an immediate armistice with Poland and 
General Wrangel, lays down lines to which both of them 
should retire, sail the holding of a conference in London 
under the auspices of the Peace Conference, between 
Russia, Poland, the Baltic States, with representatives 
of Eastern Galicia andof General Wrangel in attendance. 
Then comes the sting in the Note. It reminds 
Russia that the Allies constituted the Polish State, and 
guaranteed it under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. They would be obliged to give Poland full 
support if Russia were to attack her after she had with- 
drawn to the armistice line. Finally, an answer is 
required within a week, which, given the context 
converts an otherwise friendly Note into a sort of ulti- 
matum. 

* ¥ * 

Ir is unlikely that Moscow will accept these 
proposals as they stand, though a defiant rejection 
is equaily unlikely. They offer no sort of guarantee that 
Poland, which was admittedly the aggressor, will modify 
her megalomania. She will not be disarmed; she may 
reform her broken armies on the new line: she is certain 
to be supplied with fresh munitions by France (the grand 
mischief maker in New Europe). Again, why should 
the Baltic States be dragged in? Russia enjoys a firm 
peace with Esthonia ; she concluded peace with Lithuania 
on Morday. Why should these arrangements be thrown 
into the melting-pot? Is the idea to form the Baltic 
States once more into an Allied anti-Russian block? The 
worst detail of all is the proposal to leave Wrangel in 
control of the Crimea—if, indeed, that is what the 


studiously vague wording of the Note intends to convey. 
* * * 


Tue Note has made a bad impression on the Russians 
and their friends. The Russians that the 
London Conference may be used to spring all 
manner of demands upon them, not merely for 
territory (about which they care little), but for 
indemnities. With the French in the background, and 
the Poles reforming on the new line, their prospects 
would not be brilliant. In a very few weeks they will 
have got much more than the armistice line offers them. 
Nor are they likely to consent to leave Wrangel in 
possession of the Crimea. The Note repeats the old 
hypocritical talk about the “refugees’’ under this 
general who has been using the Polish attack to advance 
into South Russia. Sevastopol, meanwhile, has become 
for all practical purposes a British naval base. One need 
not, however, take this matter too seriously. Mr. 
George knows that he would have trouble, as the direct 
action vote of the Trade Union Conference shows, if he 
were to embark on a new war with Russia for the defence 
of Poland. We do not suspect the Russians of any 
designs on Poland’s independence, .though they would 
doubtless like to promote a revolution in Warsaw, but 
we sympathize with their wish for some better 
guarantees against a renewed attack than this Note 
offers them. 


fear 


_ * * 
Tue Spa Conference has dealt as yet only with dis- 
armament and coal, and at the moment of writing has 
avoided actual military coercion only by an interval 
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of a few hours. On the whole the disarmament 
discussion went well. The Germans played to 
gain time, and made the most of their difficulties from 
both Right and Left. They admitted the possession of 
two million rifles and a million men more or less under 
arms. The latter figure is of course unduly alarming, 
for the Bavarian Einwohnerwehr, which accounts for 
most of it, is merely a volunteer force of armed special 
constables, chiefly farmers, who keep their rifles at home 
and are called out only for domestic emergencies, like 
the Spartacist Commune in Munich, during which they 
were formed. As yet most if not all this German arming 
is designed for the home front. In the end, after Mr. 
George, who conducted the debate, had rapped on the 
table, the Germans yielded, but they secured some con- 
cessions as to time, additional army doctors, and 
machine guns. The Einwohnerwehr and the ‘“‘ Safety ”’ 
Police are to be disarmed at once, while the Reichswehr 
is to be reduced to 150,000 men by October Ist, and to 
100,000 men by January Ist. What we doubt is whether 
the German Government will succeed in collecting these 
two million rifles. As Dr. von Simons put it, Mr. George 
himself has not managed to disarm Ireland: 
* * * 

THE economic discussions opened with an unedifying 
scene, Herr Stinnes, the coal and iron magnate, was put 
up to speak as an expert, though Dr. Von Simons dis- 
avowed him in advance and apologised for his indis- 
cretions at the next sitting. He displayed an arrogance 
natural to the industrial Junker, talked of the diseased 
spirit of victory of the French and defied them to their 
face. But there was rude sense in the substance of what 
he said, and his warning that the Ruhr miners could not 
be forced to work by Senegalese troops was true enough, 
though it was badly phrased. Herr Hue, the German 
miners’ leader, an able and statesmanlike man, adopted 
a more persuasive tone, but really spoke to the same 
effect. His purpose was to remind the Conference of the 
human factor in coal-getting. The miners are already 
working for a day of eight hours ten minutes, and the 
owners are negotiating to add to this a further hour and 
a half. The Allies who used the League of Nations to 
impose a general eight-hour day, are now forcing on 
German miners a cruel burden of overwork. Yet with 
all their efforts, even their overtime wages will not pro- 
vide them with food. The surprise of the Conference 
was the admirable speech of M. Millerand assuring 
the Germans that the Allies regarded them as 
a useful member of the European family, and 
would help them to recover if they, in turn, would 
observe the Treaty. 

* * * 

Can the Treaty be observed? The Allies themselves 
admit that it cannot. They are reducing the coal tribute 
for which it stipulates, from 40 million tons a year to 24 
millions. That is still a high figure, and the Germans 
declare that it is still impossible. Dr. von Simons 
eventually raised their offer to 1,400,000 tons a month 
from October, 1920, increasing to 1,700,000 tons from 
October, 1921, and this only if it were possible to improve 
the food suplies of the miners. The difference may not 
seem substantial, but it must be remembered that many 
demands on the German coal supply are not capable of 
reduction—¢.g., for the mining machinery, for the rail- 
ways and public services. The Allied demand reduces 
the amount available for industry to 29 per cent. of the 
pre-war figure. What was more serious, Herr von 
Simons raised the question of Upper Silesia, and asked 
that the plébiscite should be abandoned and the province 
left to Germany. Thereafter, the Belgian president, 
M. Delacroix, announced that the German answer had 





created “a grave situation,’’ and suspended the 
Conference. M. Millerand had with difficulty been 
persuaded to stay so long. The official announcement is 
made that Marshal Foch and Sir Henry Wilson have 
been summoned to Spa “for matters of extreme 
urgency.” The obvious inference is that the Allies are 
going to threaten the occupation of the Ruhr coalfield. 
At the last minute Herr von Simons has yielded, but only 
on condition that Germany retains the greater part of 
the Silesian output. 
* * * 

WHEN one recalls that the main question of the 
indemnity has yet to be considered, and that the 
Germans are unlikely, whatever concessions they secure, 
to come anywhere near the Allied total of six thousand 
millions, it is difficult to entertain strong hopes of Spa. 
The German memorandum on reparation was vague. Its 
tone was good, especially about the need for restoring the 
devastated region, but it made no offer in figures, for it 
insisted that Germany’s capacity to pay depends on the 
reduction of the coal tribute, on the retention of Silesia, 
on some arrangement over shipping, and on the possibility 
of restoring her foreign trade, which the Treaty has 
almost totally destroyed. If the Allies destroy the last 
relics of German industry by taking both the Ruhr and 
the Silesian coal-fields, they are acting as Lenin’s 
recruiting sergeant for the Central European revolution. 

* * * 

Tue outstanding feature of the debate on the Indian 
trouble was Mr. Montagu’s dramatic speech, firmly and 
even passionately rejecting the policy of ‘‘ terrorism,’’ 
“racial humiliation,’ and “ frightfulness,’’ insisting on 
the basis of ‘‘ goodwill,’’ and declaring ‘‘ partnership,”’ 
not ‘‘ dominion,’’ to be the final political object of the 
raj. This declaration was, of course, the measure of 
the danger in India, as well as of the deviation of 
Dyerism from the best Indian traditions. The Anglo- 
Indians, with their headquarters at the “‘ Morning Post,”’ 
rallied strongly to the doctrine of force, tried to shout 
Mr. Montagu down, and in the division lobby mustered 
as many as 129 votes for a reduction of his salary. Their 
host was commanded by Sir Edward Carson, a born 
leader of Junkers, who, having convulsed Ireland, may 
well achieve the same service for India. But the sense 
of the House was with the Indian Secretary. Mr. 
Churchill, in a useful speech, made it realize what had 
actually happened in Amritsar and elsewhere, and 
showed what lenient—surprisingly lenient—military 
action had been taken against General Dyer. He has 
simply lost his command, and his chance of active 
service, but the King has not removed his name from the 
Army List. The ‘“‘ Morning Post’’ consoles itself with 
a collection, with contributions from ‘‘ One of the New 
Poor,’’ “‘ Governess,’’ ‘“‘ Cambridge Man,’ ‘‘ Thirty- 
four years in India,’’ and other familiar and distinguished 
almoners. On the other hand, the ‘‘ Times ’’ has done 
good service in steadying public opinion. 

* * * 

No exact information is available about our Treaty 
of Alliance with Japan. It has apparently been renewed 
automatically, and has been referred to the League of 
Nations for endorsement and registration. A certificate is 
required to the effect that it contains nothing that conflicts 
with the Covenant. Some minor textual alterations, it 
seems, are required before the Council of the League will 
pass it. Its significance as a military treaty really lapsed 
with our entry into the old Triple Entente, and since 
then Tsarist Russia made an alliance of her own with 
Japan, before she disappeared. The effect of the Treaty 
is now mainly to tie our hands in any opposition to the 
gradual] absorption of China by Japan. Her tactics are 
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apparently to promote the ruin and break-up of China, 
by the simple process of supporting both her military 
factions in the aimless and interminable civil war of 
North and South. In due course she will doubtless step 
in to enforce her own protectorate. With her own 
domestic difficulties (the franchise riots have been 
renewed this week) she is in no position to follow a big 
policy of adventure either in China or Siberia. But she 
_ is strong enough to involve both in confusion. 
* * * 

TuE lull following the two great party conventions 
in America has been broken by the holding in Chicago 
of a smaller composite assembly aiming at the formation 
of a third party, and the nomination of an independent 
Liberal candidate for the Presidency. The movement 
had a definite start at the end of last year when a new 
Committee of Forty-Eight (implying, of course, the 
Federal Union) was formed, largely on the initiative of 
men and women who had been leaders in the Progressive 
fervor of 1912. Both Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms being obviously unreal, the new Progressives set 
out to unite with the recently organized political Labor 
Party, the Single Taxers, and that very remarkable 
expression of rural Radicalism, the Farmers’ Non- 
Partisan League of the North-West. Such a union, 
running an attractive candidate, would draw votes from 
Harding and Cox alike. 

* * * 

THE abrupt turn of the special Trade Union Congress 
on Tuesday was mystifying enough to the public, but 
those who witnessed it expected a break-away from the 
railwaymen’s resolution. The majority of the delegates 
thought all along that the resolution of the Miners’ 
Federation supplied the sting which the N.U.R. motion 
lacked. However, the vote definitely marks a swing 
back towards the idea of “ direct action’’ as the favored 
means of checking the cynical activities of the Govern- 
ment. The Congress was obviously swayed by the 
speech of Mr. Frank Hodges and still more by the 
Golovin disclosures. The brilliant miners’ representative 
insisted that the militaristic machine was directed by a 
small group of strong-willed men, utterly defiant of 
proper control, and that therefore the workers might not 
get the chance to end this fatal direction of policy by 
political methods for two or three years. The Golovin 
scandal convinced the Congress that it was merely tricked 
by the Government's statement last year that intervention 
in Russia was over. We do not like this dangerous drift 
towards unconstitutionalism. But the public must 
understand what causes it. The workmen are convinced 
that there is no regular constitutional check on the 
Government, that Parliament is regularly despised, 
counter-worked, and lied to, and that this is the great 
secret of the continued disturbance of Europe. 

* * * 


An example of the undesirable methods of contem- 
porary journalism was given last Saturday by the 
‘* Times ’’ and the “‘ Daily Herald.’’ Prince Kropotkin 
sent through Miss Bondfield a message to the British 
workers, half of which was a reasoned protest against 
foreign interference in Russia and the other half a 
reasoned criticism of the ‘‘ attempt to build up a Com- 
munist Republic on the lines of strongly centralized State 
Communism, under the iron rule of the dictatorship of a 
party,’’ which Kropotkin declared to be “‘ ending in 
failure.’’ The two papers mentioned each selected that 
part of the message which suited its thesis; the “ Daily 
Herald ’’ published only the first half and the “‘ Times ”’ 
only the second. It is true that, whereas the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
did not even mention the protest against intervention, 











the “‘ Daily Herald ’’ had the grace to say that Kropotkin 
went on “‘ to criticize from the point of view of a con- 
vinced philosophical anarchist what he considers the 
blameworthy autocracy and unnecessary bureaucracy of 
the Soviet Government.’’ But this is hardly a candid 
description of Kropotkin’s criticism, which is not based 
on anarchist theory, but on statements of fact which, if 
they are accurate, will obtain for the criticism the assent 
of others than anarchists. Kropotkin warns the 
workmen of the West against the mistakes made 
in Russia. The “Daily Herald” is evidently 
determined that they shall not hear that warning if it 
can help it. In all friendship we commend to it the 
advice of M. Barbusse: ‘‘ Ayons la hardiesse de la vérité, 
ayons le tranquille courage de briler, lorsqu’il le faut, 
ce que nous avons adoré.”’ 
* * * 

THE writer in a London evening paper on Monday 
who said that the ex-Empress Eugénie will be remem- 
bered in France with admiration and affection does not 
know much about French opinion. Few women in 
history have incurred so bitter a hatred on the part of 
a whole people. Time has, no doubt, softened it to 
some extent, and drawn a veil of oblivion over the past 
of the aged woman, but remarks that were made by 
Frenchmen in London on Monday suggest that the news 
of her death has revived the bitterness. There was 
more than sufficient reason for the hatred. Eugénie de 
Montijo will have a place in history with Marie-Antoin- 
ette, the late Tsaritsa, and the other wives of sovereigns 
that have brought disaster on their countries. Nor did 
her responsibility end.in 1870. She had a great, though 
indirect, responsibility for the later and still more 
disastrous war, since the war of 1870 was one of its causes. 
French hatred of Eugénie has originated many scandalous 
stories about her private life, for which there is no foun- 
dation. There is no reason to doubt that she was a 
virtuous wife, in spite of great provocation—for Napoleon 
III. was anything but a faithful husband. There may 
be no historical foundation for the story of her reply to 
Napoleon’s first proposals: “The way to my bed, 
Sire, is through a well-lighted church’’; in any 
case it faithfully represents her character. It is 
not too much to say that she sacrificed both her 
husband and her son to her concern for the glory of the 
dynasty. For, as we now know, the Prince Imperial 
was sent to Africa only after the strong opposition of 
Disraeli had been overcome by Queen Victoria and the 


ex-Empress. 
* * * 


Hatr a century of remorse and exile may incline us 
to temper our indignation with pity for the woman who 
has just died at the age of ninety-four, but such crimes 
as these should not be forgotten. Her responsibility for 
the declaration of war is indisputable and she had some 
responsibility also for the blunders in its conduct, for she 
interfered with the generals and demanded showy 
tactics in the supposed interest of the dynasty. 
She thought neither of France nor of her husband ; 
her sole concern was the future of her son. 
‘‘Frivole, héroique et passionnée, elle concevait |’Empire 
comme un beau roman historique; tremblant pour 
V’avenir de son fils, elle songeait a renouveler par la 
victoire ses titres au tréne de Napoléon.’”’ That will be 
the verdict of history on Eugénie Bonaparte. Perhaps 
England, too, has no reason to be grateful to her, for she 
had considerable influence on Queen Victoria, greatly 
her intellectual inferior, to whose capacious appetite for 
flattery she adroitly ministered. The more one 
learns about the hidden influence of Sovereigns in public 
affairs, the less one likes Monarchy. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE CHOICE IN INDIA. 

THERE was a feature of the debate on the outrage of the 
Jallianwala Bagh, and the reign of terror in the Punjab, 
which seems to us to have given it its real and permanent 
significance. That was the language of passionate 
reprobation used by the Secretary of State for India. 
The occasion calls for the clearest definition of its 
character. For the first time in the history of British 
India the King’s Government has taken its stand by 
the indigenous Indian people against the prevailing and 
pronounced opinion of the Anglo-Indian civil and 
military services. It is possible to argue that no such 
alignment of these two great forces need have taken 
place. Certainly Mr. Montagu did not desire that 
encounter. He labored to avert it, when his better 
course would have been to give public opinion here the 
shock of a full and early enlightenment as to the course 
of events in the Punjab. It came because it could not 
be avoided. An abominable deed had been committed, 
blasting our good name, and playing havoc with the 
case for our intervention in the Continental war. What 
General Dyer and the military and civil administration 
of the Punjab had done was bad enough But what 
hundreds of Englishmen and English women, servants of 
the people of India, said about it seems to us to have been 
far worse. When, therefore, Anglo-Indians began to 
couple Dyer with Outram and Havelock, and to speak 
of the butchery of the Jallianwala Bagh as if it were a 
second relief of Lucknow, there was only one thing for 
Mr. Montagu to do. Deliberately to found British India 
on Dyerism would have been to dig its grave, and defile 
it with a slanderous epitaph. Jt was Mr. Churchill’s 
business, as a good militarist, to convict General Dyer 
of a piece of downright bad soldiering. It was Mr. 
Montagu’s to discrown Prussianism; and removing it 
from its usurped place in our governing system, to call 
on England to resume the nobler part she has played in 
the realization of Indian liberty. 

Now we will do even this House of Commons the 
justice of believing that if it had known what Indian 
citizens suffered in the Punjab during the spring and 
early summer of 1919, it would have left to Mr. 
Bottomley the task of applauding their misery. There 
Mr. Montagu’s reticence has been to blame. Very late 
in the day Mr, Churchill told a bare tenth part of the 
story ; while Mr. Montagu had merely scored the feeble 
censures of the Indian Government, and of the 
majority of the Hunter Committee, with a stroke or 
two of downright condemnation. But for months 
India has toiled at the work of reconstructing 
the drama, and only through her work can English- 
men realize what it was that the Government of 
the Punjab had to answer for. Its defence may be 
briefly dismissed. Reasonable men must, we think, 
discard its half-advanced, half-withdrawn theory of a 
rebellion. A well-established and strongly fortified 
Power like ours in India requires certain definite tests of 
the existence of a revolutionary aim. It does not take 
half-a-dozen sputtering mobs as proof; it regards that 
as part of the ordinary police-work of the raj. A 
shopkeepers’ strike (hartal), or such a thing as 
Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine of passive disobedience to 
the Rowlatt Acts, falls into a rather different 
category. It might be deemed to be serious ; requiring 
at least firmness, and an inquiry into causes. But failing 
evidence of a seditious organization, or of the wide- 











spread possession of arms, no well-ordered Government 
would dream of proclaiming a state of rebellion within 
its borders. The Government of the Punjab alleged 
neither one thing nor the other. We find no record of 
a single shot being fired by any of the mobs. Their 
weapons were sticks and stones, not rifles or any species 
of fire-arms or explosive bombs, and in no case were they 


the first to kill. The murders in Amritsar were 
horrible; but they took place when the soldiers 
had fired, after warnings and _ intervals that, 
under any theory of an equal sanctity for the life of 
brown men and white, must be deemed to be grossly 
insufficient. No European witness, nor any Government 
or office for which he spoke, alleged an Indian propa- 
ganda to seduce our soldiers from their allegiance. The 
utmost charge was of a seditious street cry or two, or a 
brutal, abusive placard, an old feature of Indian 
disturbance. The vast meeting in the enclosed space 
of the Jallianwala Bagh was unarmed, and for all its 
fearful toll of killed and wounded, not a hand or a stone 
was lifted while General Dyer’s battue went on. Even 
the size of the throng was partly due to the harmless 
incident of a religious festival ; and on the admission of 
the Punjab Government “ villagers” and “spectators ’’ 
made a reasonable quota of Dyer’s “ revolutionary 
army.’’ As for the present state of the Punjab, the 
handsomest testimonial to its recent loyalty came (in 
1917) from the lips of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Even 
after the outrages the Lieutenant-Governor admitted 
that he had no proof of rebellion. Later on the harshest 
of our officials failed to detect even a state of anti-British 
feeling. 

We shall conclude, therefore, that in April, 1919, 
the Punjab, though disturbed (and for good reason) was 
not rebellious. How was it treated? We do not 
exaggerate when we say that this province, a vital 
element in the British Government of India and the 
recruitment of its army, was simply trodden under foot. 
A theory of collective crime was set up, and whole towns 
and villages were marked out fdr punitive treatment, 
mainly designed to establish the sacro-sanctity of Anglo- 
Indian life. Curfew laws and floggings for violating 
them ; forced salaams of Indian passers-by to Europeans, 
however humble; compulsory parades of hundreds of 
schoolboys and students, coupled with floggings of 
the “biggest ’’’ boys; tortures of prisoners, to extort 
confessions that were never made, or to get evidence of 
crimes that were never committed ; crawlings on the belly 
of Indian citizens, happening to live in General Dyer’s 
via sacra; confiscation and blackmail by the police; 
the lashing of a wedding party (this ‘‘by inadvertence’’) ; 
a party of lawyers and notables led handcuffed through 
the streets of their town; arrests without charge and 
releases without trial; sentences by the hundred, most 
of which failed to stand; rigorous confinement in stink- 
ing and crowded oubliettes ; blows; insults; the erection 
of gallows and whipping-posts in Indian towns; a child’s 
arm struck off at Gujranwala by a bomb from an 
aeroplane; two children admittedly killed in the 
Jallianwala Bagh, the deaths of many others alleged— 
such was the lot of some thousands of Aryan and non- 
Aryan inhabitants of the Punjab. The spirit of these 
acts is sufficiently described in a single extract from the 
‘‘ War Diary’ kept at Government House, Lahore :— 

“General Staff Officer, 16th Division, asked to 

send aeroplanes, and drop bombs, if necessary and a 

good target presents itself. The opportunity for an 

aeroplane seems good.”’ 

‘‘ Good ’’ targets were subsequently found in an 
Indian High School, in villages like Dulla, near 
Gujranwala, and in various gatherings of Indian people 
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in the open. Neither there nor elsewhere did any armed 
gathering appear. There were no assassinations, nor 
attacks on officials. There was indeed a determined and 
united rising of the public opinion of India. But what 
is falsely called the ‘‘ rebellion ’’ in the Punjab ended 
with the violence of half-a-dozen crowds, that had been 
fired on either with little notice or no notice at all, and 
some more isolated acts of sabotage on the railways. 
In Delhi and Ahmedabad outbreaks occurred, almost as 
serious as those of Amritsar. They were treated with 
firmness and good sense, and promptly died away. 

We have returned to this bare recital of the reign 
of terror in the Punjab in order to make it clear that in 
so characterizing it, the Indian Secretary accomplished 
a simple act of justice and truth-dealing towards the 
Indian people. In our opinion, they should have found 
other defenders. But the Indian Government failed to 
remedy their grievance or even to record it; and had 
they not taken their defence in their own hands, the 
verdict must have gone against them by mere default. 
The Government first condoned these acts, and then, 
having turned loyal India into a hive of discontent by 
letting loose on it a band of brainless martinets, went 
back on its own agents and condemned them. 
The service that made a hero of General Dyer, and resents 
the tempered punishment which has fallen on his head, 
has equally failed India. But one force has not failed 
her. British democracy spoke through Mr. Montagu’s 
voice last week ; and, should he leave office to-morrow, 
will deliver precisely the same message to his successor. 
If Anglo-India listens, it may have quite a good time 
before it; for in more than one page of our history 
humanity and sympathy in service have opened to able 
British men the true utilities of Government. But if it 
hardens its heart, and chooses its agents from men who 
disgrace it, and deny it a future with the India that has 
arrived, or will arrive to-morrow, it merely precipitates 
the struggle between the theories of dominion and 
partnership, and ensures its end. 





ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES AT SPA. 
Ir was, we suppose, the intention of Mr. Lloyd George 
that the Spa Conference should mark a turning point 
in the affairs of Europe. It would bring the late enemies 
together, inaugurate a frank interchange of views, force 
the Allied militarists to face the real facts of the Central 
European situation, and begin the gradual process of 
pruning and adapting the Treaties. Judged by such 
expectations the early results have not been disappointing. 
There has been freedom of speech, and there have been 
some concessions from the Allies. There is probably a 
perception that much bigger concessions have yet to 
come. One may doubt whether any of them will make 
any substantial difference to the desperate economic out- 
look of the Continent. But there is a beginning; there 
isa faint ray of hope. But in the midst of this tentative 
debate, valuable chiefly because one regards it as a pre- 
face to others, there has come the new fact of the Polish 
collapse. It has caused little surprise in this country, 
which on the whole has taken a just view of Poland’s 
unbounded vanities and capacities. It upsets none of 
our calculations, and the general view probably is that 
a salutary lesson has been dealt to a mischievous and 
militarist Government. That sober view under-rates the 









significance of the event. It is a shattering disaster to 
the French military system. Marshal Foch’s strategy 
for the future government of Europe had been built on 
the Polish army. It was to be by turns a barrier and a 
ready weapon of offence alike against Germans and 
Russians. ; 

The collapse of this system affects the whole Euro- 
pean outlook, the prestige of France, her future power 
to coerce, her ability to extort the impossible and the 
intolerable from Germany. It will be felt at Spa and 
it may be felt long after Spa is forgotten. The mechanics 
of Allied supremacy have been altered, and it will be 
appreciably harder in the future to maintain the reign 
of force which is the sole sanction of these Treaties. In 
the light of this event the little concessions, the 
beginnings of reason, the doors that just begin to stand 
ajar, may be less adequate, less significant than they 
seem from the angle of London. 

In the new emergency the Prime Minister has acted 
promptly, and with his customary adaptability. The 
danger is evident to the whole European system of the 
Allies. If the Polish rout continued, if a Polish Soviet 
were to be set up in Warsaw, whateyer the change might 
mean for the masses of Poland, it would certainly disturb 
the results of Versailles. One need not enlarge upon 
the new situation which would result for the whole of 
Central Europe, if ‘‘ Red’’ armies should ever take 
Warsaw, Posen and Cracow. That had to be prevented, 
from the standpoint of the Supreme Council, at any cost. 
Mr. Lloyd George has done the obvious thing. He has 
sharply ordered the Poles “to heel,’’ and we presume 
that he has reason to believe that they will obey his 
commands. They are recalled from territory which 
never ought to have been entered. The proposed line 
of demarcation follows the racial boundary fairly closely, 
and what is lacking is really some solid guarantee that 
the Poles will not again attack. The League of Nations 
has resigned all right or power of intervention. If 
Wrangel is also left in possession of the Crimea, it is 
obvious that any peace arranged on these lines would 
be a mere truce, since the Allies have carefully preserved 
for their two satellites bases of the utmost value for a 
renewal of the war on Russia. 

There is next to be a Peace Conference in London, 
presumably under British presidency, which will do, 
nearly two years late, what ought to have been done at 
Prinkipo. France is brushed aside. Her crooked 
patronage of Poland has led only to disaster. But Mr. 
George in these proposals exposes himself to a whole 
series of unanswerable and inconvenient questions. “If 
Polish ambitions were ‘Imperialism,’ why did you 
tolerate them for a year and a half? Has not the 
Supreme Council actually assigned to Poland Eastern 
Galicia, which you now order her te evacuate? Why 
those deliveries of munitions? Why that telegram from 
the King? Why, when Moscow asked you to arrange 
a conference with Poland before the march on Kiev, and 
even suggested London as its meeting place, did you 
refuse? Why did you turn aside Lord Robert Cecil’s 
plea for the intervention of the League of Nations? Why 
in short did you give the Poles carte blanche to attack, 
while you protect them now that they are in danger?’ 
There is no possible answer, but the Prime Minister is 
not the man to be disconcerted by awkward questions. 
The practical point is what view the Russians will take 
of the matter. Will they be willing to stay their 
offensive against a demoralized enemy? Will they bow 
to the very dictatorial tone which Mr. George has 
assumed? Will they accept him as the arbiter over the 
future destinies of this immense Russian territory? Will 
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they be much impressed by his threat to back the Poles? 
The French will back them anyhow; how much more, 
with Labor at last threatening direct action, could we 
do, or should we do? We will not anticipate Moscow’s 
answer. It will probably be neither an acceptance nor 
a defiance. Much turns, as we argued last week, on 
whether Lenin and Trotsky care at this moment chiefly 
to consolidate the Russian Revolution, or whether they 
think the time has come to carry revolution into Central 
Europe. 

With this unanswered question hanging over the 
deliberations at Spa, we are inclined to think that the 
Allies must revise their entire conception of the pace and 
scale of the concessions which the German situation 
requires. Even if the Russians halt at Brest-Litovsk, 
nothing is settled. An armistice is not a peace, still 
less is it a permanent peace. The Polish ‘“‘ barrier ”’ 
will never again seem to be a formidable obstacle. There 
is now a chance, one might even say a probability, that 
the Germans will resist, actively or passively, if the Spa 
settlement finally compromises their economic existence, 
and leaves them no hope of recovery. None of the 


matter. The figure fixed for the coal tribute is 
far below the monstrous total of the Treaty, but 
with the report of our own Department of 
Overseas Trade (‘‘ Economic Survey ’’) before us, we feel 
by no means sure that it will allow enough for the needs 
of German industry. Nothing is settled, while the 
possibility that Upper Silesia may be ceded to Poland 
remains. One would have thought that experience at 
home would have taught the Allies, and especially Mr. 
George, to understand the difficulty of persuading miners 


One divines what Mr. George’s tactics may be. He 
probably has few illusions himself. He keeps on paying 
out the rope by which he holds his own Tories and the 
French. He dares not revise the Treaty frankly. He 
dares not say honestly that the indemnity is a mirage. 
So he bargains, makes small concessions, extends time 
limits. Six months hence he will be ready to make 
more concessions, and extend the time limits a 
little further. He plays a Fabian game against 
the Hannibdl of Sir Edward Carson and M. Millerand. 
But meanwhile there can be no big increase in the indus- 
trial or agricultural output of Central Europe. That 
also waits on politics. The Polish situation turns this 
economic folly into a military danger. No one in 
Germany is going to disarm, with the Red armies 
at Brest-Litovsk (if no nearer), and if the decisive step 
of occupying the Ruhr should be attempted, the last 
reasons for prudence might vanish. Mr. George wants 
to spare the Germans, conciliate the Russians, and crush 
the Turks. The French would like to pamper the 
Turks, skin the Germans alive, and crush the Russians. 


| Between them they may succeed in relighting the war 
concessions yet discussed really touch the root of the | 


to increase their output. The German owners are trying | 


to induce the mines to accept a working day of nine hours 
They are to be got to do this in 
spite of the refusal of their demand for the nationaliza- 
tion of the mines, which the late Government accepted 
after the Kapp coup. They are well armed and most 
of them are Socialists. It is bad enough from their 
standpoint to work for profiteers like the unsympathetic 
Herr Stinnes. But it is much worse when they know 
that the coal they get will go not to German hearths 
and furnaces but as a tribute to the Allies 

How can the thing be done? High wages at over- 
time rates, plenty of food, new cottages—that seems to 
be the official plan. We should doubt if it will work, 
but certainly a ten-hours day cannot be imposed without 
big bribes of food. Here we move in a vicious circle. 
How is the food to be bought? The German plan is to 
export coal (no great quantity as yet) to Denmark, 
Holland, and Switzerland in return for butter, bacon, 
cheese and meat. The Allies object, and claim a lien 
on the coal. At this rate we see no prospect of an 
understanding. ‘The “Times’’ was right when it 
argued in its offensive way that the Germans will in the 
end sign anything we like to dictate under military 
pressure. Accordingly the Allies sent for Marshal Foch 
and Sir Henry Wilson. Signatures obtained in this way 
are worthless. If Mr. George were in Herr Fehren- 
bach’s shoes, could he pass on the coercion to Mr. Smillie? 
Note, moreover, that the German Government, which is 
expected to force a ten-hours day upon the miners, will 
have to do it with an army reduced by half, and that 
in the Ruhr district, which has a fighting tradition. We 
confess that when we read in our own official ‘‘ Economic 
Review ’’ the descriptions of ‘‘ the complete lack of raw 
materials,’’ the hampered production due to “‘ the 
shortage of coal,’’ and the foreign trade that is ‘‘ prac- 
tically negligible,’’ 


forty minutes. 


the indemnity with but languid attention. 


we follow all these discussions about . 


again over the greater part of the Continent. We 
cannot coerce two-thirds of Europe and most of Asia all 
the time. We cannot fight Turks, dictate to Russians, 
and coerce Germans simultaneously. Mr. George is 
adroit, but he relies too much on gaining time. His 
main object seems to be to conceal the real position from 
the electorate. So long as he does that, he will get no 
solution either of the German or of the Russian problem. 
He may awaken to find a single unmanageable Russo- 
German problem that will defy all his arts. 





HOW CAN THE COST OF LIVING BE 
REDUCED ? 


THERE are a good many indications that the after-war 
trade boom is beginning to collapse: The high price of 


| money and the calling in of bank loans are having their 
_ natural effect in compelling manufacturers and traders to 


cut down their orders and to put their stocks more freely 
in the market. Employment in some staple industries 
shows signs of flagging. Retail dealers, especially in 


_ clothing, find trade greatly diminishing. The people are 
| spending less freely on luxuries and amusements. 





But prices are not falling, and, in view of the more 
precarious outlook for trade and employment, the high 
cost of living arouses a deepening concern. No percep- 
tible relief has been afforded by crusades against 
profiteering and public extravagance. 
crusade seems to have been lost in the intricacies of sub- 
committees of investigation. No one can find the big 
profiteers, possibly because some of them sit in Parlia- 
ment and the Profiteering Act was not meant to reach 
them, possibly because many lie abroad in the countries 
that produce the sugar that costs seven times the pre-war 
price, the cotton that costs five times, the wheat and 
petrol that cost four times. For, making every allowance 
for mercantile manipulation, it is pretty evident that the 
big pulls are exercised by the producers or controllers of 
raw foods and materials, including in some instances our 
own and other Governments. But even here too much 
must not be made of profiteering as a cause of high cost 
of living, except in the rare cases of a deliberate restric- 
tion of output. The profiteer is usually the party best 
able to take advantage of high prices to make high 
profits. He is seldom the direct cause of high prices. 

Nor can it seriously be maintained that the extrava- 
gant expenditure of Government is mainly responsible. 
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The popular notion that the excess profits tax and 
other taxes on trade income are simply “ passed on’’ to 
the consumer in higher prices, has little warrant. 
Profiteers, who are in a position to extort monopoly or 
searcity prices from their customers, and who have 
already fixed those prices at the most profitable height, 
are not in a position to raise them higher so as to “ pass 
on’’ a tax imposed upon them. There is more loose 
economic thinking upon prices than on any other topic, 
because people commonly refuse to start by recognizing 
that prices are an automatic register of the relation 
between the supply of goods and the supply of money. 
Once recognize this, and it becomes evident that there are 
two and only two roads towards a reduction of the general 
price level, namely, an increased production of goods and 
a reduced supply of money. The world supply of goods 
is still woefully short, and the war has left every country 
with too much paper money. Deflation and produc- 
tivity are evidently the keys to our problem. But it is 
not easy to turn these keys. Even those who, like our- 
selves, persistently denounced the processes of printing 
money and over-stimulating bank credit, by which the 
Government helped to finance the war, hesitate to advise 
a rapid process of deflation. 

There are, indeed, two valid objections against a fall 
of prices brought about by the only method of deflation 
our Chancellor appears to contemplate, namely, pressure 
upon the banks to restrict credit. A fall of prices thus 
produced would be a huge bonus to holders of war-loan, 
raising the real value both of their annual interest and 
of the sums received by them as the war-bonds were paid 
off. The only practicable way of avoiding this endow- 
ment of the rich is by a large, early levy upon capital 
so as to pay off most of our war-debt before the purchas- 
ing power of the money repaid appreciates. Why should 
war-profiteers who invested easy money in war-loans have 
the real value of their investment doubled by a fall of 
prices? Moreover, as prices fall by process of deflation, 
incomes would shrink correspondingly, and the reduced 
yield of taxes would make repayment of the war debt 
slower and more onerous. Indeed, it is evident that a 
thriftier Government than this would find itself in grave 
financial trouble, if any rapid fall of prices were brought 
about by deflating currency or credit. 

It is safer, though far from easy, to employ the 
other way of lowering prices, namely, by increased 
supplies of goods. The heaviest indictment against our 
own and the Allied policy is that it has been expressly 
directed to impede those processes of peaceful economic 
reconstruction which would have brought down prices. 
Every act of blockade, every encouragement of Conti- 
nental strife, every measure for refusing European 
peoples access to outside markets, constricts the flow of 
goods into the world market and keeps prices high. React- 


ing on the policy of the Allied countries, it keeps large [ 


armies in being, and wastes huge quantities of labor in 
maintaining them. 

So long as these wilful obstructions of wealth- 
production are retained, the lecturing of our working 
classes on the wickedness of restricting output is mere 
waste of time. ‘‘ Why should we work harder to feed 
the waste of your foreign policy and your domestic 
extravagance?’’ is the answer of workers to the Govern- 
ment’s demand for more productivity. This, it is true, 
is only half their-answer. The other half has reference 
to profiteering, and betokens a growing refusal of miners 
and other industrial workers to increase the output for 
the benefit of their employers. This new attitude seems 
justified in part by the men’s knowledge of the increased 
concentration of capita] and the tighter grip which busi- 
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ness combination gives employers over markets. “If 
we did work harder and produce more,’’ the wage-earners 
argue, “the consuming public would not gain, as in the 
times when free competition prevailed among business 
firms, our harder work would go only into enhanced 
dividends.”’ 

Now this is by no means wholly true. Restricted 
output even plays into the hands of profiteers by helping 
them to hold up prices. Moreover, as a Labor argument, 
it is a little disingenuous. For the main motives for 
restricting output are quite other, namely, the acceptance 
of the doctrine of a limited quantity of employment, the 
fear that wage rates would be cut on account of falling 
prices due to increased output, and the natural desire 
for an easy working day. But, however we may distri- 
bute the causation, the effect is very disconcerting. For 
the rude notion which prevails among the workers, that 
there is plenty of wealth produced to support all in 
comfort, if it were distributed fairly, is really unwar- 
ranted. The world’s output in food crops is about one 
third below the pre-war level, and many raw materials, 
such as coal, cotton, sugar, have fallen lower still. Even 
were these shortages repaired, it would still remain true 
that the output of material wealth is not enough, how- 
ever equally distributed, to keep cur populations in the 
new level of comfort which they rightly claim. There 
is, moreover, another danger of the present disorganiza- 
tion of industry which cannot be shirked. Since there is 
no attempt to compare and correlate the demands for 
higher wages and shorter hours on the part of the 
different groups of workers, the natural result is that the 
stronger organizations in the essential industries will 
take out of the general body of wealth a share propor- 
tionate to the strength of their pull and without regard to 
the damage thus inflicted upon other weaker groups. 
Unless it can be clearly shown that a particular rise in 
labor cost from higher wages or from shorter hours can 
be met out of rents or surplus profits of the trades, it is 
shifted in higher prices on to the other groups of workers 
who form the bulk of the consuming public. 

Now there ought to be some effective means of 
protest against this unfair use of economic force by one 
group of workers against other groups. But no machinery 
for such protest yet exists in the Labor world. If it did, 
its operation would, we think, alter the general attitude 
of Labor upon the vital issue of productivity. For if a 
fall in the high cost of living is to be safely effected, it 
must come in the main by a gradual increase in the 
supply of goods. That increase can partly be achieved 
by Governments reverting to a peaceful policy which 
shall set in quick operation the forces of economic 
recuperation in the broken countries of Europe. But 
it also demands a more productive industry within each 
country. Given a more intelligent organization of the 
several industries and better technical equipment, this 
need make no additional strain upon Labor. Nay, it 
may be quite consistent with shorter hours and an easier 
work day. 

But war leaves certain immediate consequences that 
must be faced. If the broken machinery of production 
is to be repaired, so that the peoples can consume as much 
as they corisumed in 1913, and more, this repair work 
imposes a present task upon all bodies of producers, and 
if that is shirked by some the burden on others grows 
heavier. No revolutionary doctrines or schemes of social 
reconstruction, not in actual operation, can enable ug to 
evade this conclusion. The emergency is now ; it is a prob- 
lem of production, and can only be met by reforms which 
fructify at once in increases of the supply of coal and 


' iron and timber, of foods, clothing, and houses, and other 
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necessary goods. Only by such means can the cost of 
living be safely reduced. For only thus can prices be 
lowered without a corresponding fall in money incomes, 
in weekly wages, and in public revenue. 





A SUCCESS AND A RUPTURE. 

Spa, WEDNESDAY. 
Untit the dramatic change which came over the Spa 
Conference on Tuesday, it looked like being a con- 
siderable success. Some difficult problems were not 
fully solved, but a solution was approached, and, 
what counts for more, relations between’ the 
erstwhile belligerents improved. Certain of the 
Allies, who were very incredulous on this point, 
have learnt here that of the Germans some at least are 
human beings; and the Germans have realized that at 
any rate some of the Allies will be satisfied with some. 
thing less than crushing their whole nation for evermore. 
For a time no hopeful portent was discernible. When 
it came it came suddenly. On Thursday week, when 
the meeting broke up, Delacroix, the Belgian Premier, 
who makes such an excellent chairman, for the first time 
shook hands with Chancellor Fehrenbach; whereupon 
Mr. Lloyd George did the same with Herr von Simons. In 
doing the same thing the two were presumably actuated 
by different motives. Your Prime Minister paid homage 
to manifest ability, to a nimble wit and a keen mind 
not unlike his own; the chairman had at last been 
captivated by the simple, almost childlike bonhomie of 
the nominal head of the German delegation, who typifies 
German Gemiitlichkeit as it was in the old pan-Germanic 
times. Even Millerand, imbued like most of his com- 
patriots with the firm belief that, whatever a German 
looks like, he always wears a mask to hide cunning and 
other ugly qualities, at last realized the true inwardness 
of Herr Fehrenbach. For days the French Premier had 
kept a close eye upon the German; but at last even he, 
with all his caution, began to feel sure that Fehrenbach’s 
delight when the good Havanas were brought in at tea- 
time was not a feint, and that his bland asides to his 
secretary hid no Machiavellian mind. In fact, it was 
Millerand who officially broke the ice with a 
conciliatory speech, assuring Germany of Allied good- 
will, conditional upon her own good faith. His amiable 
phrases, I am told by people who listened to them, read 
better than they sounded. Their delivery was somewhat 
surly. But then there had been heavy bickerings over 
disarmament, and a moment before the moneyed Stinnes 
had discussed coal with a rudeness which Simons’s 
disavowal and suavity could not efface. It is also possible 
that those are right who assert that the French Premier 
spoke somewhat contre ceur, merely because of the 
pressure brought to bear by those English and Belgian 
delegates who have all the time worked here for concilia- 
tion and practical results. 

Be that as it may, Millerand’s speech seemed at the 
moment to be the turning point of the Conference. The 
next day he asked Simons to come and see him privately. 
A few hours later the principal British, French, Italian 
and Belgian delegates met the two principal Germans 
unofficially before the official afternoon session of the 
Conference. By Monday it looked as if Spa would be 
a success. 

The broad results were as follows. In the matter of 
armaments the Allies were inexorable ; Germany had to 
give way. The best informed opinion was that this 
question was relatively unimportant. Mr. George pos- 
sibly attached far too much importance to those 


2,000,000 rifles, which are of little use without artillery | 








and all the other implements of destruction which make 
armies formidable. But the French were very insistent 
on this point, and by heartily adopting their attitude 
your Premier succeeded in considerably improving the 
somewhat strained relations between his country and its 
principal Continental ally. Then, the armaments ques- 
tion having been settled without compromise, the British 
Premier yielded place to his French confrére, who began 
to wrestle with coal. But coal proved a very complex 
problem. It is inextricably mixed up with the economic 
revival of Germany, which again dominates the whole 
question of reparation. This latter was at once referred 
to a mixed commission to report later on. The amount 
of the indemnity was not mentioned on either side, 
wisely, I think, for it would probably sorely disappoint 
nations which, as yet, think too much of searching 
pockets, and too little of the real meaning of five 
thousand million pounds sterling in gold to an exhausted 
and impoverished nation, which has just financed a costly 
war of self and partners, and really is not, for the 
moment, able to finance the peace of an entire Continent. 

The matter of coal was, among other things, compli- 
cated by the foodand labor problems, as Hue, the German 
delegate who represents the miners, made unpleasantly 
clear. Whilst it is beyond cavil that France has a right 
to German coal because Germany destroyed her mines, it 
is also certain that miners who for years past have been 
underfed cannot be expected to produce their maximal 
output, and that a country from which the Saar coal 
basin has been taken, whilst its Upper Silesian mines may 
possibly be lost, cannot preduce so much to-day as if 
these fields, which formerly yielded over 31 per cent. of 
all her coal, were still hers. However, I was told that 
the miners would do their bit, provided they were 


’ properly fed. 


Speculations upon the reasons for the attitude which 
the Allies adopted towards Germany up to the 
break, are apt to be futile. Maybe the Polish defeat 
had something to do with it; maybe the workmen, the 
prospect of unemployment in various countries, and the 
urgent necessity to waste no more time, all carried 
weight. There were also whispers of underground deals, 
engineered by the general staff of German finance, who 
arrived at the end of last week. Thus it is said Germany 
will agree to redeem in 30 annual instalments, at their 
gold par, the German marks which the Belgian 
Government exchanged for francs at the full old rate, 
and which lay heavily upon her financial stomach. But 
deals or no deals, it is quite certain that England and 
Belgium have worked here for moderation, for concilia- 
tion, and for practical, tangible results. 

Unfortunately a complete change came over 
the Conference on Tuesday. It was then adjourned 
sine die while Foch and Wilson were summoned by tele- 
gram. The reason is that the influence of Stinnes suddenly 
exerted itself in the German camp. The Germans asserted 
themselves on the coal question, and Simons, speaking 
in faulty French, played strongly on the power of Labor, 
and even hinted at the abandonment of the p/éhiscite in 
Upper Silesia, it may be presumed in view of the 
ludicrously small vote in the East Prussian p/lébiscite. 
There was much haggling over the proposition to increase 
the quantities of coal. The Allies, however, decided to 
let it come at once to a decisive battle between Foch and 
Stinnes, much to the surprise and dismay of the Germans. 

Later: I understand that an agreement was reached 
late on Wednesday night, under which the Germans 
undertook to deliver two million tons of coal monthly, 
against a pledge of proper rations for the miners. 


S. F. Van Oss, 
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LENIN, TROTSKY, AND GORKY. 


Soon after my arrival in Moscow, I had an hour's con- 


versation with Lenin in English, which he speaks fairly | 


well. An interpreter was present, but his services were 


scarcely required. Lenin’s room is very bare; it contains 
a big desk, some maps on the walls, two book-cases, and 
one comfortable chair for visitors in addition to two or 
three hard chairs. It is obvious that he has no love of 
luxury or even comfort. He is very friendly, and 
apparently simple, entirely without a trace of hauteur. 


If one met him without knowing who he was, one would . 


not guess that he is possessed of great power or even that 


he is in any way eminent. I have never met a personage | 


so destitute of self-importance. He looks at his visitors sensions to conclude peace, but he felt convinced that the 
very closely, and screws upone eye, which seoms to increase | 


alarmingly the penetrating power of the other. He 
laughs a great deal; at first his laugh seems merely 
friendly and jolly, but gradually I came to feel it rather 
grim. He is dictatorial, calm, incapable of fear, 
extraordinarily devoid of self-seeking, an embodied 
theory. The materialist conception of history, one feels, 
is his life-blood. He resembles a professor in his desire 
to have the theory understood and in his fury with those 
who misunderstand or disagree, as also in his love of 
expounding. I got the impression that he despises a 
great many people and is an intellectual aristocrat. 

The first question I asked him was as to how far he 
recognized the peculiarity of English economic and 
political conditions? I was anxious to know whether 
advocacy of violent revolution is an indispensable con- 
dition of joining the Third International, although I 
did not put this question directly because others were 
asking it officially. His answer was unsatisfactory to 
me. 
tion in England now, and that the working man is not 
yet disgusted with Parliamentary government. But he 
hopes that this result may be brought about by a Labor 
Ministry. He thinks that, if Mr. Henderson, for 
instance, were to become Prime Minister, nothing of 





He admitted that there is little chance of revolu- | 


importance would be done; organized Labor would then, | 


so he hopes and believes, turn to revolution. On this 
ground, he wishes his supporters in this country to do 


everything in their power to secure a Labor majority in | 


Parliament; he does not advocate abstention from 
Parliamentary contests, but participation with a view 
to making Parliament obviously contemptible. The 
reasons which make attempts at violent revolution seem 
to most of us both improbable and undesirable in this 
country carry no weight with him, and seem to him mere 
bourgeois prejudices. When I suggested that whatever 
is possible in England can be achieved without bloodshed, 
he waved aside the suggestion as fantastic. I got little 
impression of knowledge of psychological imagination as 
regards Great Britain. Indeed the whole tendency of 
Marxianism is against psychological imagination, since 
it attributes everything in politics to purely material 
causes. 

I asked him next whether he thought it possible 
to establish Communism firmly and fully in a country 
containing such a large majority of peasants. He 
admitted that it was difficult, and laughed over the 
exchange the peasant is compelled to make, of food for 
paper ; the worthlessness of Russian paper struck him as 
comic. But he said—what is no doubt true—that things 





will right themselves when there are goods to offer to 
the peasant. For this he looks partly to electrification 
in industry, which, he says, is a technical necessity in 
Russia, but will take ten years to complete. He spoke 
with enthusiasm, as they all do, of the-great scheme for 
generating electrical power by means of peat. Of course 
he looks to the raising of the blockade as the only radical 
cure ; but he was not very hopeful of this being achieved 
thoroughly or permanently except through revolutions in 
other countries. Peace between Bolshevik Russia and 
capitalist countries, he said, must always be insecure ; 
the Entente might be led by weariness and mutual dis- 


peace would be of brief duration. I found in him, as in 
almost all leading Communists, much less eagerness than 
existed on our side for peace and the raising of the 
blockade. He believes that nothing of real value can be 
achieved except through world revolution and the 
abolition of capitalism; I felt that he regarded the 
resumption of trade with capitalist countries as a mere 
palliative of doubtful value. 

He described the division between rich and poor 
peasants, and the Government propaganda among the 
latter against the former, leading to acts of violence 
which he seemed to find amusing. He spoke as though 
the dictatorship over the peasant would have to continue 
a long time, because of the peasant’s desire for free trade. 
He said he knew from statistics (what I can well believe) 
that the peasants have had more to eat these last two 
years than they ever had before, “and yet they are 
against us’’ he added a little wistfully. I asked him what 
to reply to critics who say that in the country he has 
merely created peasant proprietorship, not Communism : 
he replied that that is not quite the truth, but he did 
not say what the truth is. 

The last question I asked him was whether resump- 
tion of trade with capitalist countries, if it took place, 
would not create centres of capitalist influence, and make 
the preservation of Communism more difficult?) It had 
seemed to me that the more ardent Communists might 
well dread commercial intercourse with the outer world, 


; as leading to an infiltration of heresy, and making the 


rigidity of the present system almost impossible. I 
wished to know whether he had such a feeling. He 
admitted that trade would create difficulties, but said 
they would be less than those of the war. He said that 
two years ago neither he nor his colleagues thought they 
could survive against the hostility of the world. He 
attributes their survival to the jealousies and divergent 
interests of the different capitalist nations; also to the 
power of Bolshevik propaganda. He said the Germans 
had laughed when the Bolsheviks proposed to combat guns 
with leaflets, but that the event had proved the leatiets 
quite as powerful. I do not think he recognizes that the 
Labor and Socialist parties have had any part in the 
matter. He does not seem to know that the attitude of 
British Labor has done a great deal to make a first-class 
war against Russia impossible, since it has confined the 
Government to what could be done in a hole-and-corner 
way, and denied without a too blatant mendacity. 

H» thoroughly enjoys the attacks of Lord North- 
cliffe, to whom he wishes to send a medal for Bolshevik 
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propaganda. Accusations of spoliation, he remarked, 
may shock the dourgeois, but have an opposite effect upon 
the proletarian. 

I think if I had met him without knowing who he 
was, I should not have guessed that he was a great men ; 
he struck me as too opinionated and narrowly orthodox. 
His strength comes, I imagine, from his honesty, courage, 
and unwavering faith—religious faith in the Merxian 
gospel, which takes the place of the Christian martyr’s 
hopes of Paradise, except that it is less egotistical. He 
has as little love of liberty as the Christians who s: flered 
under Diocletian, and retaliated when they acquired 
power. Perhaps love of iiberty is incompatible with 
whole-hearted belief in a panacea for al] human il's_ If 
so, I cannot but rejoice in the sceptical temper cf the 
Western world. I went to Ruseia believing myself a 
Communist; but contact with those wno have no dovbts 
has intensified a thousandfold my own doubts, not only 
of Communism, but of every creed so firmly held that for 
its sake men are willing to inflict wide-spread misery. 

Trotsky, whom the Communists do not by any means 
regard as Lenin’s equal, made more impressions upon me 
from the point of view of intelligence and personality, 
though not of character. I saw too little of him, how- 
ever, to have more than a very superficial impression. 
He has bright eyes, military bearing, lightning 
intelligence and magnetic personality. He is very good- 
looking, with admirable wavy hair: one feels he would 
be irresistible to women. I felt in him a vein of gay 
good humor, so long as he was not crossed in any way. 
I thought, perhaps wrongly, that his vanity was even 
greater than his love of power—the sort of vanity that 
one associates with an artist or actor. The comparison 
with Napoleon was forced upon one. But I had no 
means of estimating the strength of his Communist 
conviction, which may be very sincere and profound. 

An extraordinary contrast to both these men was 
Gorky, with whom I had a brief interview in Petrograd. 
He was in bed, apparently dying and obviously heart- 
broken. He begged me, in anything I might say about 
Russia, always to emphasize what Russia has suffered. 
He supports the Government—as I should do, if I were 
a Russian—not because he thinks it faultless, but because 
the possible alternatives are worse. One felt in him a 
love of the Russian people which makes their present 
martyrdom almost unbearable, and prevents the fanatical 
faith by which the pure Marxians are upheld. I felt him 
the most lovable, and to me the most sympathetic, of all 
the Russians I saw. I wished for more knowledge of his 
outlook, but he spoke with difficulty and was constantly 
interrupted by terrible fits of coughing, so I could not 
stay. All the intellectuals whom I met—a class who 
have suffered terribly—expressed their gratitude to him 
for what he has done on their behalf. The materialistic 
conception of history is all very well, but some care for 
the higher things of civilization is a relief. The 
Bolsheviks are sometimes said to have done great things 
for art, but I could not discover that they had done more 
than preserve something of what existed before. When 
I questioned one of them on the subject, he grew 
impatient, and said: ‘““We haven’t time for a new art, 
any more than for a new religion.’’ Unavoidably, the 
atmosphere is one in which art cannot flourish, because 
art is anarchic and resistant to organization. Gorky has 
done all that one man could to preserve the intellectual 
and artistic life of Russia. But he is dying, and perhaps 


it is dying too. BertRanp RUSSELL. 





A London Hiarp. 
Lonpon, Fripay. 


As I write I get the news that the Spa Conference 
is to goon. The broken line of communication between 
the Allies and the Germans had at least been partly 
re-established by a neutral hand, and as the Germans 
have proved to be reasonable, and Mr. George was able 
to keep French militarism on the leash, its early design 
of reconciliation was set up again. Good observers 
think that the Germans made a mistake on the coal ques- 
tion, and that Stinnes, who forced himself on the Con- 
ference because of his wealth and party power, ought to 
have been suppressed. But though the negotiations are not 
stopped, the Brussels Conference has been postponed till 
October, and the Allies talk of fixing a minimum 
indemnity off-hand, instead of leaving it to the Repara- 
tion Commission. So the sky darkens again. The 
danger always is that the peace party is out of power in 
Germany, while France asks for nothing better 
than a chance of tightening her stranglehold on 
her enemy by way of an _ occupation of the 
Ruhr. She has become the directress of an unceasing 
military propaganda, whose missionary zeal stokes 
the flames of war whenever they die down. Examples 
of it occur continually. Here is one. A meeting was 
held at Prague for promoting an international Press 
bureau of a sort. It was addressed by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who said, among other things, that he hoped that all the 
European peoples, including those of Russia and Ger- 
many, would be represented init. The French delegates 
passionately resented this, shouting “ Jamais, jamais! ”’ 
and later assembled outside the Conference Room, 
with ironical cries of ‘‘ Vive |’Allemagne!’’ It is only 
necessary to add that the Americans at once rallied to 
the side of the English, and strongly supported their plea 


of inclusion. 


I suppose that if any dozen persons who had been 
closely engaged with the politics or journalism 
of the last ten or fifteen years were called on 
to name the biggest man they ever met, eleven out of the 
twelve would at once say Fisher, would then ask them- 
selves why they had selected him, and would conclude 
that they did not quite know. The heart has its reasons, 
and they are quite as indescribable as its affections. 
Fisher looked an uncanny being, and he had a way with 
him, and these were his first passports to men’s and 
women’s fancies. But he was no freak. His presence 
was to the soul the kind of stimulant that wine is to the 
body or poetry to the imagination, and you could be 
fully sensible of his attractions even if you possessed but 
a limited interest in the Navy, the warriors of the Old 
Testament, the characters and qualifications of certain 


Admirals and politicians, and other recurring subjects of 
his conversation. 


Pernaps there was a reason that could be stated and 
explained. Fisher was a deeply interesting man because, 
with all his skill in his profession, and his knowledge of 
the many arts of life, he was a prophet even more than 
he was an artist. I suppose there are a good many 
verified examples of his gift of looking forward. He 
declared, for example, that the Asquith Government 
would fall in November, 1916. That might have been 
a lucky hit, though it was made before the war. 
A profounder calculation (made in 1912) was that 
Armageddon would break out in September, 1914. It 
may be said that, like other seers, he did something to 
make his words come true; but his closer estimate 
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that Germany would make war in that year because her 
army and fleet would be mobilized, her ships built, and 
the Kiel Canal completed, showed that Fisher’s insight 
was no matter of random guesswork. His co-workers at 
the Admiralty said of him that he was a master of 
detail. His genius consisted in the fact that he did not 
let detail master him. He looked closely at things, but 
also at what things meant and came to. 


FIsHER’s mind was original and constructive, and it 


was this quality that gave him his victory over Tirpitz 
(for the naval war was won before it was begun). He 
introduced the Dreadnought, and having secured the 
lead, allowed the Germans to become fully acquainted 
with the earlier and imperfect types of the great new 
ship, while concealing the later ones. But it must be 
remembered that Fisher’s war was never fought. He 
designed an offensive, not the dragging defensive- 
offensive into which, in lesser hands, the struggle 
declined. His great project of an invasion of Germany 
from the north was barred by the side-show in Gallipoli, 
and though Fisher then saved the nation from a crippling 
loss by insisting on the withdrawal of the ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,’’ he hesitated, and his protest was frittered 
away and finally lost. But our one striking naval 
victory of the Falkland Islands was his, and it was won by 
his insistence on a forced start in overwhelming strength. 
There his two great qualities—vision and driving power 
—acted together. Nor, egotist as he might be called, 
was he selfish for the service he adored. It was he who 
gave Jellicoe to the Grand Fleet as its Commander, and 
in that act, saved it from lesser (and rasher) men. Failing 
Fisher’s supreme direction, the next best choice was made. 
His other great work for the Navy was that of securing 
an equal right of entry to its commands. Fisher’s 
Radicalism, never disguised, grew before his death into 
a strong Republican sentiment. 


I suppose that if you isolate Fisher in the world of 
action, you would call him a ruthless man. Certainly he 
was rough on Laodiceans. But he had a heart to give, 
and its favors were royally bestowed, and _ the 
civilian’s coarse hatred of his enemy never once 
found a harbor there. It was his habit to 
describe Tirpitz as ‘dear old Tirps,’’ as, indeed, 
having thoroughly outwitted the German Admiralty, he 
could well afford to do. His last years were spent in 
exile, and, though like other great prisoners, he 
struggled mightily to break his bonds, there was not even 
a return from Elba for him. A Pharaoh had arisen who 
knew not Joseph; the new Ministry were afraid of him ; 
and though he was the nation’s choice, the run of 
disfavor, aided by his own indiscretions, could not be 
broken. It was said absurdly of him that he was not of 
English blood. On the contrary, he was as near the 
type (a recurring one) of the English genius as was 
Nelson, and for about half their spiritual nature the 
two men could have stood for each other’s portraits. 


My Irish correspondent writes insisting that the 
story of Mr. Smyth’s address to the Lislowel constabulary 
is substantially true, and that it is by no means a solitary 
example of the demoralization of the force. Discontent 
is general, and two hundred members have resigned in 
the last six weeks, while more resignations are impending. 
In one case the police refused to vacate their barracks for 
the military, and even threatened to fire on them if the 
attempts to arrest their spokesmen were insisted on. The 
old discipline, indeed, is gone, and the introduction of 





the new English element—the “ black and tans,”’ as they 
are called, strangers to the old traditions of the foree— 
thoroughly upsets their Irish comrades. He adds :—- 
“This thing happened in Derry. A presbytery was 
under Orange attack, and was garrisonedagainstit. Itwas 
then vacated, and a priest, with two men, left it. He 
was, as I think wrongly, carrying some cartridges in a 
bag. He was stopped at a military cordon, arrested, and 
taken to a police barracks by the soldiers. Soon after 
his arrival the sergeant of the R.I.C. there told the 
military officer that there were thirty police downstairs, 
and that if the priest were not immediately released these 


men would throw off their belts. The priest was set 
free.” 





A wisk American observer said to me the other 
day: “Your recent progress is great. The change 
is in the character and circumstances of your people ; they 
are now well fed, and becoming well educated. More- 
over, you have great political advantages. You have a 
Conservative party which is not ashamed to say and 
believe that the existing state of things is better than 
any change can be, and yet offers no forcible resistance 
to progress; and on the other hand you are not afraid 
of experiments. This definiteness and _ intellectual 
honesty are better than our universal affectation of 
possessing the progressive mind when it does not exist. 
I look to England to lead the world to new paths.’’ 


I am distressed to note the opposition to the great 
design of the Board of Works for commemorating the 
war. It seems to me, on the contrary, that the gifted 
artist proposed to give us exactly the kind of thing we 
want. He has gone to the architecture which expresses 
the ideas of subjection and fear—subjection to an earthly 
tyranny and fear of a heavenly one, adding a sweet 
touch of symbolism to connect the Egyptian idea of 
immortality with the Christian one. What better com- 
memoration could there be of the peace we have won, 
the Government we have got, and the ideas of art 
we really understand ? 


LiseraL Coalitionist to eminent Free Liberal: 
‘The door out of the Coalition is an open one for me.”’ 

Eminent Liberal: ‘“ Well, we shan’t impose the 
crawling order.” 


Hotipay Moons :— 

As life goes on, clearer grows the path of the mind, 
and more tangled the way of the will. 

We argue and fret; but reason is a moral act, and 
we attain its conclusions in calm. 

Neither music nor poetry sustains perfection for 
long ; both are swallow-flights, soon over. 

The chief use of criticism is in the elimination of the 
the bad; and this nature largely does for the cultivated 
man; in keeping his intelligence fastidious, she keeps it 
alert. 

Men like Fisher are natural forces, not moral ones; 
yet they possess a sort of natural morality, and are 
faithful to its laws. 

We are too clever to be religious. 

Who, having known clubs, would not prefer a 
monastery ? 

You cannot always define a fool, but fortunately 
you know one when you meet him. 

Every deed sets the thinkers thinking—too late. 


A WavyFaRER. 
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‘““SARTOR RESARTUS.” 

... . See, therefore, a Treaty, even a_ world- 
constitution, that will not march, yet able to split this 
distracted Europe of ours into wandering units, of 
wasteful, incalculable energy, as of spilt larva. Stout 
Prussia is gone, her Hohenzollern granite melted to 
paste-board, nay, to pap. Light Austria too, and a mad, 
no-government of homicidal Turks, unregretted. Gone 
are the old Cabineteers, dark-Alberichs of the Ball- 
platz and Wilhelmstrasse, light-Alberichs of British 
Liberalism, and their train. A whole system is gone, 
and the system-makers, leaving a new world to spin on 
its axis, unguided. Capital indeed remains, and its gospel 
of 10 per cent., rising in blest, wool-combing Bradford, 
they say, to 1,000; with a counter-evangel and 
grim Russian anti-Christ, seated, red-capped, in the 
Kremlin, to confute and destroy it. . . . 

See, too, a Maurepas-George, cracking his jokes, 
and hovering careless along, with hat cocked to any 
angle, to please all men: he, with French Clemenceau, 
of tigerish Tartar-visage, not unhumorous, will govern 
this world, or try. An infinitely adaptable man, given 
to light speech (frothed with Cant) and thin, transparent 
under-wear of Hebrew old-clothes, as if that, poor 
Maurepas-George, would help! Henceforth, he and 
lawyer Millerand will flit moth-like over Europe, 
alighting here and there, at Spa or at Brussels, with brief 
incandescence, or sharp phosphorescent gleam, as from 
decayed matter. Useful is he to reporter-journalists and 
such sycophant Mercuries, licensed to send forth, with 
unimaginable, air-borne speed, all manner of reports, 
save only the Truth. Quick, too, at dealing, as at some 
native Welsh horse-fair, or swift caterans’ bargain. He 
will seo all men, and persuade them; but one thing 
he will not see. For on hospital beds, or in 
dusky side streets of once gay Vienna, lie thousands of 
wizened children, with dark-ringed, lustreless eyes, that 
seem to say, “‘ What, with all thy making, hast thou 
made of us?’”’ 

At home, too, there are discontents. For a 
Chancellor, called on to produce surpluses, or quit, 
produces only taxes and deficits. And a bull-headed 
Churchill—born in due time of the stock of old swindler- 
genius Marlborough—preaches, with exploding rhetoric, 
what? Preaches militarism, and even a kind of 
Tsarism, as if that, and crapulous Rasputins, were not, 
in all man’s nostrils, the thing most abhorred. 
Bull-headed Churchill perceives it not; nay, toils cease- 
lessly, in underground fashion, with Pitt subsidies, and 
dark, contrived meetings with Muscovite Copper 
Captains, to bring Tsarism back. 
Marlborough has come to that! 

Meanwhile, in all towns and factories, where men 
work and congregate, one voice is heard :—“ Did you 
indeed fight, and conscript us for fighting, to make this 
world safe for democracy? Then look to it, for safe, by 
all your gods and ours, it shall be.’’ And forthwith, 
proceed, by voice and resolution, and swift concerted 
strike, to make it so. Nimble Welsh George likes it not ; 
but seeing no other way, submits. And from all sides, like 
some mountain snowball, fed from a thousand showers 
and streams, grows the great wage-movement, the great 
mass-movement; and in countless speeches, unchaining 
the mind, do mine-workers, cotton-workers, steel- 
workers, dustmen and drudge-men, declare that as things 
were they shall be no more! Sage Whig Lansdowne, 
sniffing the world and divining in it no place for him, 
had asked in mid-war, ‘‘ Will ye not stop, my masters, 


Swindler-genius 
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ere it be too late?’’ and been answered with loud, 
unanimous ‘No!’’ Here, in truth, is little room for 
Whigs, sage or foolish; nor for many an old habitation 
and time-honored soul’s resort of Englishmen. Does not 
all English gold vanish, as if by magic? And an English 
king quit his high-sounding patronymic of Guelph, and 
exchange it for plain brown Windsor? 

A changed world indeed; to none more 
apparent than to Russian Lenin, sitting in his 
Kremlin, with a crushed and dead Tsardom, a dead 
putrescent Idoldom, under his feet. Grim, unsenti- 
mental man; who, on Western democracy, in tulle and 
frock-coat, asking him what, pray, he will do with his 
rich peasants, answers with hard laughter that he will 
leave them to the poor ones. With him, then, and his 
Communists, will ten per cent. capital wrestle, and 
ringing him round with ships and mines, with armies 
of Whites and Yellows, fed with Pitt subsidies, think to 
strike embattled Sansculottism, its tyrannies and 
unrespectabilities, into swift ruin. But Sansculottism is 
not stricken; rather it storms forward through Pripet 
marshes, and over frozen steppes; driving effervescent 
Poles before it, and spreading Westwards and Asia-wards, 
till it threaten us and all men. Shall we then shake 
that bloody hand? Smiling Welsh George thinks we 
had better; and presently shakes it. Whereat infinite 
wailings. Mayfair isin hubbub; in far-away parsonages 
tea-tables quiver. Will rot all Europe now go 
Bolshevik, and in this Alpine avalanche our own English 
stage coach be hurled, lumbering, down the abyss? Able- 
editor Steed, able-editor Gwynne, think so, and in 
innumerable leading articles, of the leonine-asinine kind, 
speak their thought. .. . 





THE PARASITE. 

ParasitTisM in Nature, like the Struggle for Existence, 
has always been a handy weapon to those theorists, 
whether scientific, political or literary, whose idea of the 
universe is either negatively mechanistic or positively 
evil. People of sensibility trouble themselves needlessly 
about this despairing creed, terribly mischievous as have 
been its reactions upon the history of the last sixty or 
seventy years. For the remedy is simple, a closer and 
more patient exploration of the facts of life, derived from 
a science which has far outpaced the crude assumptions 
of Huxley and Haeckel, not because it is more optimistic 
or more spiritual, but simply because it has more 
knowledge. If lay thought prefers to base its conclusions 
upon old-fashioned dogma, it has only its superficial 
self to blame, and commiseration is wasted upon 
it. The hypothesis that biology is merely an extension or 
application of physics and chemistry is irrational, 
because the properties of the organism, considered in 
chemico-physical terms, do not adequately meet the 
facts. What we need is not more sentiment but more 
knowledge. 

This, of course, is not to bundle out of sight the fact 
that parasitism is a strange and ugly phenomenon of 
Nature. Why should we? Only a few theologians are 
compelled, by the nature of their religion, to regard 
Nature as impeccable—and soulless, a kind of stalag- 
mited pattern of beautiful and diverse formations. But 
if we recognize that natural parasitism is not occasional 
and that it is useless and injurious both to future progress 
and present well-being, we cannot on the same grounds 
preserve the same attitude to the Struggle for Existence 
—which is almost invariably done by the thinkers 
referred to above. For parasitism is essentially a 


dropping out, an escape from and evasion of the struggle, 
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an alternative to endeavor. We may say that a choice 
confronts every organism from the Protozoa upwards to 
the birds and mammals, whether it shall take a hand in 
the drama of life or metaphorically put its hands in its 
pockets and lounge, maintaining itself upon the labors 
of the actors. Yet Nature favors the well-being and 
survival of the parasite, at the expense of beings far 
higher up on the ladder of life? She not only favors it 
but treats it like a Sultan. The tapeworm is perfectly 
adapted to the conditions of its life; it has no living to 
earn, yet literally wallows in food, its couch and its 
nutriment, by an adroit economy of energy that the 
ingenious Heliogabalus never thought of, being one and 
the same thing; it exercises no effort to keep itself alive, 
yet is preserved from the digestive juices of its host by an 
‘‘ anti-body ’’; it has never done an honest day’s work 
in the whole of its adult Sybarite existence, and yet 
there it lies and luxuriates in the felicity of a flawless 
material comfort, which nine in every ten of the 
individuals of the genus Homo Sapiens wear their lives 
away to achieve. And Nature, who dearly loves an idle 
ruffian, lavishes all her care upon it—there’s the rub! 

Without in any Way palliating the truth of this— 
science is indeed the first to recognize the extreme fine- 
ness and complexity of parasitic adaptations—a nearer 
examination seems to reveal Nature caressing her 
animalcule with one hand and smiting him with the 
other. Glance at the life-history of the liver-fluke 
which causes liver-rot in sheep. In the bile-duct of the 
sheep, this Trematode good-for-nothing enjoys an 
extremely “good time.’’ But on its journey thither, it 
has more perils to encounter than ever Christian on his 
way to the City of God. If the eggs are deposited on 
dry ground, they cannot be incubated ; if on moist grass, 
the larve survive only in a death-in-life; if they have 
the supreme luck to fall in a pond, the egg develops into 
a free-swimming larva which dies after eight hours’ active 
excitements, unless the open door of the breathing 
apparatus of the little water-snail gives it refuge. If 
the snail escapes the water-wagtail’s and other attentions, 
the potential fluke becomes a ‘‘ cercaria,’’ which deserts 
the snail and the water and climbs up blades of grass, 
where one in a million is lucky if it avoids the 
heat of the sun and reaches the Nirvana of a 
sheep’s food-canal. Other parasites have as intricate 
migrations, and it is only in the adult stage that ease 
and plenty are their lot. Nor is the extraordinary 
prolificacy of parasites (the only factor which preserves 
them from extinction) a consequence of parasitism, 
though physiological conditions encourage it. Numerous 
low organisms have shirked the battle of life, but only 
those which were constitutionally prolific have won the 
victory of shirking. 

There is another fact about parasites but seldom 
realized by the theorists who allow Janus only one face. 
Parasites are rarely, not frequently, deleterious to their 
hosts. It turns our blood cold to read of the operations of 
the Bilharzia worm which causes dysentery, of the 
Trichina worm which causes trichinosis, of the Filiaria 
worm, responsible for elephantiasis, and of the Trypano- 
somes of sleeping sickness. But these Protozoan brigands 
which lay waste the human body are peaceable citizens in 
their own homes; in other words, adaptation has largely 
purchased immunity from their poisons (symbiosis—the 
antelope takes no harm from the tenancy of Trypano- 
somes), unless the invasion of a new Fost finds the 
defences crumbling to an attack they were not built to 
meet. In that case, the parasite fails to find its Castle 
of Indolence, for the death of its host exacts a like 
penalty upon itself. 

Among the _ higher, 


vertebrate animals again, 

















parasitism is of the rarest occurrence. The European 
cuckoo and some species of American cow-birds, are for 
instance, the only examples known in the whole class 
Aves. The cuckoo once, no doubt, weaved its nest and 
brooded its eggs like any other respectable bird, and with 
the decadence of the sense of maternal responsibility 
was developed a specialization of function in unprogres- 
sive directions. The older school of naturalists was 
inclined to endow the cuckoo with super-avian faculties 
of resource, initiative and prescience, never apparently 
having taken the trouble to go into the fields and look 
at the bird for themselves, that disconsolate, poly- 
androus, gluttonous, feckless bird, winging its way from 
tree to tree like a tired city man from ’bus to "bus, 
without a trace of the grace, elasticity, brilliance and 
intensity of living common to the race of birds. Obser- 
vation of its habits corroborates what we might have 
guessed from its appearance. The cuckoo lays an egg 
as small or nearly as smal]l as the baby-farmer’s to 
whom it leaves the birth and care of its young without 
paying rent or salary, not out of statesmanlike foresight, 
but through the shrinkage of its reproductive organs ; it 
has not developed the acuteness to mark its eggs the 
color and mottlings of its hosts’, because they would not 
and do not eject the egg from the nest, however 
differently colored from their own. The cuckoo, in fact, 
has failed of its responses and has chosen the easy, the 
indolent way, both at the risk of a very narrow margin 
of safety for the race (a step further in heedlessness and 
the egg will be left on the ground where it is laid) and 
at the expense of what old Richard Rolle called that 
“fire of life’’ which distinguishes its avian relatives, 
even to the slatternly corn bunting. 

For Nature imposes a heavy fine upon those of her 
children who will not respond to the summons made 
upon them. It is degeneration, the heaviest fine of all 
outside the liquidation of death. The tape-worm is with- 
out sense-organs, its nervous system scarcely exists, and 
many species are brought down to the lowest step in the 
evolutionary staircase, the fertilization of their own eggs. 
Numerous parasites have retrogressed in sentience to 
such an extent that they have become mere sacs, incap- 
able of volition and with their organs functionless and 
atrophied. But the demoralization is as much psychical 
as physical. The parasite passes over what the novelists 
call the ‘‘ Great Divide’’ between the ‘‘ Eleutherozoa ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Statozoa,’’ between, that is to say, freedom, 
‘« gelf-determination,’’ choice, will, energy, love, pro- 
gress, movement, invigoration, between all that makes 
the sweetness and the burden of life, to the slavish pros- 
tration of complete inertia and dependence upon others. 
It is quite true that these invalids and impotents of 
natural life have developed a complex specialization for 
survival purposes. But this specialization is not only as 
much out of touch with life as it is with the sunshine, 
the source of all power and energy, but it is precisely 
analogous to the useless and elaborate mental condition 
in human life which we call pedantry. 

How illuminating is the study of these microscopic 
organisms, making their successes within the ineluctable 
cycle of failure, when applied to the modern, normal 
life we all lead and how it seems to pluck the loftiest 
and noblest hopes for mankind from where they lay 
drowned in the bottom ooze of all that we regard as 
most repulsive in the phenomena of existence! 
And how significant and invested with new light 
become those words taken so readily for granted 
that they have become the common formule of modern 
life—‘‘ getting on,’’ success, ‘‘on the make,’’ and the 
rest of them! The Socialist criticism of modern business 
and industry is that it is parasitic, which is but another 
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half-truth from among the many we are accustomed 
to from orthodox Socialist thinkers. Some trades 
are of course purely parasitic—the plumage trade, 
for example, which exists by the lowest expendi- 
ture of initiative and energy, with the most injurious 
results and for the most futile and unproductive purposes, 
conceivable at all in modern activities. But some trades 
are not parasitic. The point is that so much modern 
work, both of the head and the limbs, is parasitic 
in intention. Obsessed by the fallacy of the 
‘ economic man,”’ its ultimate aim is precisely the same 
as that of the liver-fluke, the tape-worm, the bladder- 
worm, the hook-worm, the aim of a complete material 
well-being, of a specialization in ease and comfort, which 
shall dispense with the effort and the struggle that are 
the raw materials of progress. 

For this essential confusion between ‘‘ success in 
life and success in living’’—between presperity and 
progress, we have to thank the pedantry of the 
economist, formulating his dogmas within the narrow 
confines of his own science. Our object in life is 
not to get 9d. for 4d., which is what the parasite 
asks and receives, nor to do a good thing that we 
may get a good thing out of it, nor to spend 
our vitality for the purpose of losing it in the 
achievement of material success. It is to do the work 
that we have to do as “ free-living, self-supporting 
organisms’’ without the fear of consequences or the 
expectation of profit, and no condemnation of the 
system under which we live could be stronger than 
that it prevents us from so doing. We can at all events 
turn to Nature, finding our sanction there and saying 
with the greatest of living biologists :— 

‘So the idealist adventurer, who loves to meet the 
bright eyes of danger, who goes out to seek love and face 
death, has true success in life, brief though it be; and 
this not merely from the romantic point of view the 
philistines fancy confined to novels, but from that rising 
standpoint of evolutionist realism of which morals in one 


age, religion in another, and now art in our own, have 
each been the presage.”’ 





The Brama. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD. 


In the course of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard’’ one of the 
characters says to Gaev, an elderly man, ‘‘ You ought 
to hold your tongue. Say nothing; that’s all that’s 
wanted ’’; and another adds, “If only you would hold 
your tongue, you’d be so much happier.’’ And yet this 
is exactly what people in a Tchehov play cannot do. 
They cannot hold their tongues. We have been accus- 
tomed to the same thing in novels of Dostoievsky. The 
characters are all saying, as it were, in the immortal 
words of Mrs. Cluppins, ‘‘ My lord and jury, I will not 
deceive you.’’ They open their hearts, and we see into 
them. We see in each the essential preoccupation. 
That is why the apparent irrelevancies coalesce into an 
extraordinary whole. The people who say these things 
that are at first so bewildering to us are thinking aloud. 
We are as near intimacy with human impulsiveness in 
the plays of Tchehov as we are ever likely to be, for the 
reason that in England people rarely open their hearts. 
As a result there are many strangers in England, and 
we are often led into sentimentality in the effort to 
guess behind the spoken word what we conceive to be the 
hidden message of the heart. We are betrayed because 
we give to others a subtlety and sensitiveness which we 
ourselves only reach after. This produces such a yearn- 
ing towards the finer workings of emotion that our real 
knowledge is lost in a series of unwarrantable sophistica- 
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tions. From such a process is derived the Anglo- 
American psychological novel and the psychological play. 
From it, also, comes the horrifying solemnity of all 
productions of Tchehov in this country. In the por- 
tentous gloom of these productions we are to infer out 
of vacuum the inner tragedy of the Tchehovian type. 
Our producers are bent upon emphasizing a fundamental 
philosophy which is not to be found in the plays, and 
so our actors are made to find significance in their silences 
rather than in their speeches. 

This is really to falsify the spirit of Tchehov, who 
was an artist and a humorist. His interest was not to 
label things ‘‘ pettiness,’’ ‘‘ tragedy,’’ and so on, for 
that is the way of cliché ; but to translate into convinc- 
ing terms his responsiveness to human nature in many 
of its manifestations. He was not an axe-grinder, nor 
a sentimentalist. What he wishes his characters most 
naturally to express he manages to express by the spoken 
word. He himself supplies, not portentous gravity, but 
the synthesis which gives the different self-conveyances 
their significance. He has no need to be solemn; and 
his interpreters have no need to be solemn ; because while 
we are all serious about our own emotions we may expect 
from actors detachment exceeding mere absorption in 
their assumed réles, and perception of the needs of the 
yeneral picture. The general picture should be created 
in the color of life, and not in that of an essay in 
decadence. Until this fact is grasped, and Tchehov is 
played with some lightness and naturalness of deport- 
ment, we shall always lose the true quality of his 
dramatic work. It is not enough to read the plays, 
which demand acting, since they are group pictures; 
and it is a perversion of them to give performances 
steeped in conscious gloom ; but if we could once catch a 
glimpse of a real Tchehov, withdrawn, humorous, and 
portraying obsession without judging it, we should love 
his plays for the right reasons at last, instead of for the 
wrong ones. 

At present we are over-subtilizing Tchehov. It is 
always done with a great writer, and I suppose it always 
will be done, because a great writer is distinguished from 
all others by the fact that he is original. He is ‘‘ diffi- 
cult’ from originality, and not from being obscure. 
When we discover his quality, however, we are seriously 
impressed, and we solemnize the event. We treat him 
religiously. His audience becomes, a congregation, not 
quite perceptive of the mysteries, but convinced that the 
mysteries are there, and determined to pretend a com- 
prehension of the incomprehensible. We never realize 
that great writers are not complex writers, but essentially 
creatures even more simple than ourselves. The modern 
discovery of complexity does not belong to art at all, but 
is a part of that sterile intellectuality which in other 
ages produced the vain disputations of the Schoolmen. 
That which is simple and subtle has no relation to that 
which is complex end elaborate. Tchehov was subtle, 
because his understanding went deep; but his approach 
to human beings was as nearly without prepossession as 
it is possible to be, and for that reason he is more intimate 
in his revelation of them than a writer can be whose 
apparatus is more formidable. He did not, in the old 
campaigning phrase, ‘‘ sit down ’’ before a man in order 
to capture his secret. He imaginatively conceived and 
himself became the man. And his transcription of the 
secret is in such simple terms that we cannot believe so 
little to have conveyed so much, and we accordingly 
weave a solid background for ourselves. Having had our 
imaginations stimulated, we spoil the whole affair by 
bringing up a complex body of mental ingenuity to 
explain our sensations and give them a kind of improvized 
moral basis. As if the whole heart of Tchehov’s method 
were not his incapacity to be cynical or sentimental about 
any human creature whatsoever ! 

“The Cherry Orchard ’’ is the best, because it is 
the richest and most beautifully varied, of Tchehov’s 
plays. It is full of understanding, of a comprehension 
of the naive egoism of all people, and their freedom from 
any sense of predetermined aim. The characters fitfully 
pursue the ends dictated by their impulses and their 
momentary needs. are easily distracted, as real 
beings are distracted, so that even when they are strongly 
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influenced by emotions they still cannot believe that 
disaster lies ahead and will interrupt an apostrophe with 
a triviality. They are in general full of quick sensibility, 
are moved by memory and association, follow every sort 
of improvident expediency, and are blindly ignorant oi 
the consequences of their actions. So it is that the 
ancient Fiers is left heedlessly in the deserted house. So 
it is that they all wander, straying, in search of the 
inevitable futile endings of their lives. They do not 
learn from experience ; they drift. Lopakhin, in George 
Calderon’s version of the play, says ‘‘ Excuse me, but in 
all my life I never met anybody so frivolous as you two, 
so crazy and unbusiness-like! 1 tell you in plain Russian 
your property is going to be sold, and you don’t seem 
to understand what I say.’’ This is perfectly true, for 
a moment afterwards it is as though he had not spoken. 
Madame Ranevskaia and Gaev have not grasped the 
situation. They continue to take the fatal path of least 
resistance. 
drifting of his dramatis persone he draws the inspiration 
and the composition of his play. From all these snatches 
of idle, puzzled, irrelevant talk he creates beauty and 
a work of art. 

The production of ‘‘ The Cherry Orchard ’’ given 
in Mrs. Garnett’s translation by the Art Theatre last 
Sunday and Monday showed intelligent actors grappling 
without imagination with a poetic and realistic play 
which slipped continually from their understanding. It 
is not enough to remain still with the head bent, to say 
‘““My God!” and “ My dear!”’ It is not enough to 
kiss each other upon both cheeks and walk crampedly 
and very slowly, to look servile and dowdy, to explain 
everything to the audience. These things are contrary 
to the spirit of Tchehov. One wishes to see the play 
realized as an imaginative whole, to which each part 
contributes. I thought every individual performance 
showed intelligence and care; but I felt that these things 
were not enough, since Tchehov’s insight is a far more 
simple and subtle instrument than we were given any 
hint of in the production. Even so, the play was a 
delight, and we ought to be grateful to the Art Theatre 
for enabling us to see this masterpiece. It is full of 
interest and beauty ; and if the beauty was obscured for 
us, we were shown once again that if once we could get 
some imaginative realization of the nature of Tchehov’s 
genius, all the superficial unfamiliarities of the text would 
disappear. First of all, however, the self-explications 
must be given as thoughts, and not as narratives; and 
the rhythm of the play must be observed as a thing of 
primary importance. Only so will the plays of Tchehov 
be made intelligible to those who love life and art. 


Frank SWINNERTON. 





Short Studies. 


WHAT I LIKE. 
(By Japanese STUDENTS). 

I Like my room. My room is a holy temple for me. 

I iike the feeling of the end of a street in the evening. 

I like a twilight mountain when the birds and the 
dew take their places for the night. 

[ love a starry night, for my elder sister passed away 
on such a night, and it reminds me of her. 

I am very fond of the man who shows unconsciously 
that he has the same interests as myself. 

I like little children very much. How /beautiful 
the little children’s fingers are! They are very dear and 
white. I used to have my young brother in my arms 
and to take his beautiful fingers in my mouth when he 
was a little child. 

There is nothing which I like always. Things which 
I liked yesterday disgust me to-day. | My likes and 
dislikes come from my body and mind. In a word I do 
not like anything, and I like everything. In winter | do 
not like snow, but in summer I wish to have it even at the 
cost of money. 


| 


| 
| 


Only Tchehov does not drift, for from the | 


Communications. 


THE DISILLUSION OF JAPAN. 
DisiLLUSIONMENT is the fruitful mother of conversions, 
but the quality of the offspring due to that parentage is 
not wholly free from suspicion. Iience it is that 
observers of Far Eastern politics are somewhat dubious 
as to how far the so-called Liberal movement in Japan 
is really due to a complete change of mental outlook, 
or whether it is not merely a spasmodic outbreak of 
discontent with things as they are. 

The ordinary Japanese—the average man in the 
academical, professional, or working classes—has 
hitherto been a pronounced Chauvinist from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet. By nature he is of 
the stuff of which good Liberals are made; with many 
of the qualities which make him a most likeable person 
in ordinary life. An immense dislike of interference 
in other people’s private business, with an equal resent- 
ment towards unqualified interference with his own; 
a genial tolerance of difference of opinion in all specula- 
tive matters, and, above all, a keen sense of humor, with 
a ready appreciation of the ridiculous. It is upon this 
stock that there has been grafted a Chauvinism which 
passes understanding—save by those who have studied 
it at very close quarters, and the immense success with 
which this operation has been performed is a veritable 
tribute to the foresight and skill of the rulers of modern 
Japan who have so willed and planned it. And yet, 
the methods by which this success has been achieved are 
really surprisingly simple. The school—that is the 
beginning, middle, and end of it. From the moment he 
sets foot in an elementary school to the time when he 
graduates at the Imperial University, the Japanese has 
instilled into him the cardinal points of the Japanese 
creed: the uniqueness of his race in its origin and 
destiny, and its difference in category from (not merely 
its superiority to) all other peoples. There is no Cowper- 
Temple clause in Japanese education, but good solid 
dogma and chunks of it, all directed to the same end. 
The foreign student of the school reading-books 
prescribed for use up to the secondary schools, is lost 
in admiration at the skill with which (combining an 
admirably graduated course in the Japanese language) 
they instil into the mind the central doctrines of the 
Faith. In the higher schools and in the Universities, 
there is one subject that is rigidly excluded. However 
well-informed the Japanese student may be on historical 
and literary subjects as affecting the development and 
mentality of other nations, the scientific study of the 
origins and growth of his own nation is to him a sealed 
book. Did he by chance break the seal and peep inside, 


| the discouragement from authority would be such as 





to make him eminently disinclined to repeat the experi- 
ment, or determined to keep to himself any suspicion, 
aroused by a momentary glance into reality, that the 
conventional creed of his upbringing was a myth—and 
a poor myth at that. In fact Liberalism in education, 
with true freedom of thought, is non-existent; the 
faculty of seeing things as they are and the realism which 


.lies at the root of a healthy national self-criticism are 


sternly suppressed. 

The apostles of Chauvinism in Japan have not 
lacked allies to strengthen the foundations of their 
creed. Never were a people so injured, as has been 
Japan, by shallow friendship and unthinking admira- 
tion. She has indeed had true friends among Western 
people who, living long in the land and bound by ties 
of real affection for the people, yet see things as they 
are; but their voice—when uttered—has been drowned 
in the senseless cachinnations of the eminent globe- 
trotter who, after a few weeks’ carefully chaperoned and 
bureaucratically stage-managed tour, launches into a 
nauseating flood of eulogy in which bushido and cherry 
blossom, Geisha and efficiency are commingled in 
ecstatic confusion. When this adulation merely takes 
the form of a patronizing description of a “ quaint little 
people,’’ the Japanese pass it by in silent and rather 
irritated contempt, but no praise of their national 
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achievements is too great, no laudation of their inherent 
greatness too extravagant to be gulped down with an 
avid unanimity. 

But disillusionment has begun. So much is quite 
clear to the careful observer of Japanese politics; but 
many Western critics have made far too hasty deduc- 
tions from the signs of this disillusionment as evidenced 
in labor troubles and political party strife. A mimic 
warfare between different parties in the Diet, with 
various democratic catchwords as their battlecry, is no 
sort of proof that the Japanese has changed his real 
political creed. Recognize his trades unions and give 
him universal suffrage to-morrow (incidentally, universal 
suffrage to a Diet that is a mere puppet would not be an 
advanced step in Liberalism) and what then? Let us 
apply a comparison and a test. Among Englishmen it 
is a Liberal axiom that our treatment of Ireland has 
often been abominable, and that our rule in India and 
Egypt needs the sanest thought and most cautious judg- 
ment if it is to be justified; even in the haunts of the 
ultra-Jingoistic, a discussion on these subjects would 
probably find no small percentage of support of fairly 
enlightened views. Discuss an analogous matter—say, 
the treatment of Korea and China—with a Japanese 
(even supposing him newly trades unionized and univer- 
sally enfranchized) and you will find yourself in the 
position of a man discussing the fourth dimension with 
a child who does not know the multiplication table. Any 
argument as to the undesirability of mopping up Korea 
and extinguishing an ancient people, or the injustice of 
continually flouting China, will be met by the wearisome 
iteration of “But we Japanese .. ."’ with the quite 
plainly evident thought in the speaker’s mind that the 
arguments which his Western interlocutor adduces may 
be quite valid on another plane, but that they cannot 
by any possibility apply in this case because—Japan is 
Japan. A Western Chauvinism which stops short at 
“my country right or wrong’’ would be to a Japanese 
positively blasphemous, as implying that his country 
could in any possibility be wrong. 

And yet the disillusionment which has begun— 
though at present only evidenced by a restless uneasi- 
ness and factitious internal political strife—may continue 
until it fructifies in a real conversion, provided its 
original causes continue to operate. 

Leaving out certain minor causes such as the high 
price of rice (an empty stomach is a poor ally of 
Chauvinisnr and nowhere are stomachs emptier than 
among the scholastic and professional propagators of the 
creed) we can assign two principal factors as the main 
reasons for Japan’s disillusionment. First and foremost 
the national creed, hitherto impregnable in theory, has 
broken down in practice. For a generation events have 
been wholly favorable, and the propagandists had no 
lack of concrete evidence in their support. The defeat of 
China and of Russia and the alliance with Britain were 
proof enough, if proof were reeded, of Japan’s Imperial 
Mission. Of late, side by side with the decrease of 
Western adulation, has come the unpleasant conviction 
that the fruits of Chauvinism are rather prickly. 
Korea’s dislike of being tyrannized is due to the besotted 
ignorance of a backward people in being unable to see 
the advantages of becoming subjects of a superior race. 
China’s insistence that she prefers to manage her own 
affairs is again due to the pig-headed prejudice of a 
lethargic people in declining the culture and efficiency 
which Japan yearns to give her. But the fact remains 
that this ignorance and this prejudice are a chronic 
nuisance and lead to all sorts of complications and diffi- 
culties. And complications and difficulties have a way of 
penetrating the most hide-bound self-complacency or 
undermining the foundations of the most dogmatic of 
creeds. 

But more important still, Japan has seen the Great 
Illusion shattered. The embodiment in the concrete of 
all that she idolized in the abstract has been put to the 
test and failed. Only those who were in Japan during 
the war can realize what a shock of surprise Germany’s 
failure caused to the Japanese people. We can dismiss 
the official cablegrams and take the well-nigh unanimous 
voice of Press and people as witnessing to the indubit- 





able fact that Japan’s attitude was one of intense admira- 
tion of all that Germany stood for, and of unshakable 
conviction that the Prussian spirit (the nearest approach 
in the West to that of the Japanese) was indomitable and 
that its embodiment in efficiency and thoroughness could 
not finally be overthrown. 

Englishmen who were in Japan during the war, 
found a grim amusement in contrasting the officially 
censored claptrap in the home papers with the facts as 
they knew them. They soon gave up discussing the war 
with even their most intimate Japanese friends. Argu- 
ment was impossible and the effect on temper disastrous. 
If these two main causes of disillusionment continue to 
work, the process may be complete; here and there in 
Japan it is complete, but the courage to speak out is 
lacking, and the country still awaits a leader or leaders to 
direct it into the paths of true Liberalism. But if, on the 
other hand, the process of disillusionment is checked, if 
—under the aegis of the British Alliance—Japan is 
allowed to complete her extinction of Korea and her 
partitioning of China, and if—though one embodiment 
of Chauvinism, that of Germany, has failed—the 
Prussian mantle (different in hue but the same in 
texture) is donned by other shoulders, and the fight for 
freedom is proved to be only a triumph of Jingoism in 
other forms, then Japan’s disillusionment will never 
ripen into a true conversion. She will say that her creed 
was right after all—and who will be able to blame her? 


H. B. W. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE DISTRESS IN CENTRAL EUROPEAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Siz,—l think you will know that during the past term 
an appeal has been made to the British Universities on behalf 
of the Universities of Central Europe. Each University has 
taken it up in its own way, in some cases the student bodies, 
in other cases the senior members taking the lead. At 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Manchester, and elsewhere 
strong committees have been formed, representing all 
elements, official and unofficial. In evety case, the organiza- 
tion that has come into existence is to be carried over into 
next term. 

Meanwhile it seems right to put the appeal before a 
wider public equally interested in the fate of some of the 
chief centres of European civilization. 

The outstanding facts on which the appeal is based are 
summarized in three leaflets, dealing principally with 
Vienna. The first efforts at relief have been concentrated on 
that University, partly because of its exceptional need, partly 
because of its unique position as a centre of learning for 
South-Eastern Europe, and partly because the organization 
for administering the relief was already in existence. This 
is the Friends’ Relief Mission in Vienna, which, in the case 
of the students, has had the co-operation of the Student 
Christian Movement, and, in the case of the professors, of 
the official representatives of Great Britain in Vienna. 

The leaflets state also the specific purposes for which 
money is being raised; at the present moment the most 
urgent requests are for breakfasts for the students and for 
clothing for the professors. The depth of the distress can 
hardly be exaggerated, and some of the greatest names in 
European scholarship and science are among the sufferers. 
No one who has seen the evidence can doubt the misery 
that has come upon them at the close of their careers. 

I would ask you, then, to bring the appeal to the notice 
of your readers and to tell them that the leaflets can be 
obtained in any quantities from the Hon. Secretary, Friends’ 
Emergency and War Victims Relief Committee, 27, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 2, to whom also contributigns may be sent, ear- 
marked “ Universities.’—Yours, &c., 

A. Ruts Fry, Hon. Secretary. 





June 30th, 1920. 


THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
Siz,—If half that the naturalists tell us is true, we are 
exterminating the most beautiful birds in the world. 
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Succeeding generations will read of birds of Paradise, 
humming birds, toucans, egrets, and Theocritus’s 
‘* Haleyons, of all the birds that o’er 

The ocean seek their daily food, 

To the blue nymphs the dearest brood ”’ 
and fifty other species as the delight of a past age. And 
not a delight only, for they will know to their cost that this 
destruction has been followed by a great increase of disease 
and grave injury to agriculture. Some of them will read 
descriptions of the methods of this immense massacre with 
the feelings with which we read of the atrocities of cruder 
ages. 

When they talk of this catastrophe they will say, “ Pre- 
sumably England was governed at this time by hard, practical 
men without feeling for beauty, who had no care for what 
happened in other parts of the world or what happened to 
other generations than their own. The beauty of nature 
and the happy life of birds were, like everything else, so 
much grist for the mill of commerce, snd private enterprise 
was so sacred that the health and food of the world counted 
for nothing against the profits of a private trading interest. 
They helped themselves liberally to the oil and phosphates 
of distant territories, but they had no sense of responsibility 
for preserving the riches of a world in which they had 
appropriated a larger share than any other nation or Empire. 
The Governments of the United States and Australia took 
action to prevent this devastation, but the British Govern- 
ment held back, surrendering this bird life in the name of 
the sacred right of commerce to destroy anything it could 
lay its hands on, to a few men who were apparently very 
important at that time though their names are unknown in 
any other connection.” 

No other construction could be put on the plain story of 
the failure to stop this scandal and the refusal to support 
the efforts of the United States. And yet we know that even 
if a British statesman cannot be expected to trouble himselt 
with such questions, there are three Ministers at least who 
are paid by the nation for no other purpose. 

If it were proposed to breed and propagate the germ of 
sleeping sickness or to multiply the tsetse fly or the mosquito 
because somebody saw his way to a good living out of such 
an enterprise, the Minister of Health would either stop it or 
resign. What is the Minister of Health doing to stop a 
process which is spreading plague and disease in the world 
and helping to make territories for whose welfare we affect 
solicitude uninhabitable to men of any color? 

If it were proposed to turn great tracts of agriculture 
into prairie at a moment when the world watches each 
harvest with a grim anxiety, the Minister of Agriculture 
would stop it or resign. What is the Minister of Agriculture 
doing to stop a process that threatens the food resources of 
the world on an infinitely larger scale? 

If it were proposed to destroy Tewkesbury Abbey because 
the Federation of British Industries thought it a good site for 
a factory, the Minister of Education would say that he was 
not paid merely to see that there were hat pegs in the 
schools, but to see that regard for beauty and history, and 
the life of the imagination and emotions was allowed some 
share in the part his nation plays in the world. What is 
the Minister of Education doing to arrest a piece of 
vandalism as gross as any age has perpetrated? 

Why, when we have Ministers with these duties, is it 
left to writers and artists to try to push a Bill for removing 
this disgrace from our name through a House of Commons, 
whose members will not even take the trouble to attend a 
Committee ?—Yours, &c., 

J. L. Hammonp. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 

Srr,—lIs there really any solid ground for the renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance? 

It is clear to all that this Alliance has lost its original 
raison d’étre, because Russia and Germany, against whom it 
was concluded, are practically eliminated from the Far East 
scene. Even admitting that there is still necessity for 
organizing some sort of defence against a Bolshevik advance 
into Central and Eastern Asia, then it must be remembered 
that the matter is only part of the whole Russian problem 
and should be decided by the League of Nations. To try 
to settle the matter by a separate Alliance means necessarily 
an encroachment on the authority of the League, as the 








maintenance of the League members’ territorial integrity is 
declared by the Covenant to be the concern of the League 
as a whole. 

Besides, it may well be noted that henceforth the proper 
way of holding in check the Japanese policy of expansion in 
China and elsewhere and maintaining England’s position as 
an Asiatic Power, consists in isolating Japan rather than 
continuing the Alliance. The experience of the war ought to 
have taught us this; it has been precisely in virtue of the 
existence of the Alliance that Japan has been able to pursue 
her aggressive policy in China in open defiance of the world 
at large, and even of England herself. 
~ Apart from the above legal and political considerations, 
there is a moral objection to the renewal of the Alliance, 
which we hold to be of still greater importance. Being the 
only Power capable of controlling world politics at the 
present juncture, England should not lead the way of play- 
ing again the game of old diplomacy. Indeed, once she 
restarts the making of alliance with any Power, we wonder 
how it would be possible to prevent other States from forming 
different coalitions and dividing the world again into a 
number of armed camps. 

In conclusion, we therefore venture to express our ardent 
desire that the British people and Government may not fail 
to be conscious of their full responsibility for the re-estab- 
lishment of a new international order, and that the question 
of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance will be decided 
on the basis of that noble consciousness.—Yours, &c., 

CuHaNnc-K1, 
Ex-President of the Chinese Senate, 
SHEYTIN S. C. WANG, 
Secretary of Chinese Society for 
International Peace, Paris. 
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PICTURES FROM GREEK POETRY. 
Evening :— 


Sleep lies on the mountain peaks, on the headlands, 
the ravines and torrent beds. Sleeping is the race of 
creeping things who seek their food from the brown 
earth. The beasts that roam the mountains, the swarms 
of bees and the wild beasts in the depths of the purple 
sea, they too cre slumbering. The birds with slender 
wings are all asleep. 

ALCMAN. 
The Evening of Life:— ' 
° My limbs can no longer bear me, O sweet-voiced 
maidens of lovely song. O that I were a sea-swallow, 
who like a flower on the crest of the wave swoops with 
the kingfishers, heart-free, the sea-purple bird of Spring! 
ALCMAN. 
Storm :-— 

Look, Glaucus, for now the deep ocean is tossing 
its waves; a cloud stands over the headlands of Gyra: 
it is the sign of a storm, and fear comes suddenly upon 
me. 

ARCHILOCHUS. 
The Storm :— 

I can do nought against the raging of the winds. 
The waves are rolling to and fro and we are carried on 
in the midst in our dark ship, struggling and toiling 
against the mighty storm. The water has risen round 
the foot of the mast; the sail is full of holes, there are 
great rents in it and the ropes are creaking. 

‘ALCEUS. 
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fur * Narion”” Orrick, Tuurspay NiGut. 

THE following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers : 

“The Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Stanley Maude.”” By 
Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. (Constable. 
21s.) 

‘ Little Essays drawn from the Writings of George Santayana.”’ 
Edited by Logan Pearsall Smith. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 

“The Agamemnon of Aeschylus.’’ Translated into English 
Rhyming Verse, with Notes, by Gilbert Murray. (Allen 
& Unwin. 2s.) 

* * * 

A READER’s interest in “ The Outline of History,” by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, the first volume of which is just completed 
by Messrs. Newnes, carries on beyond the book. You want 
then to read all the reviews of it. As it is evident that you 
are a character in this dramatic yarn—it was impossible to 
keep you out—it is natural that you should want to know 
what the critics think of you and your luck in this world, 
as presented by Mr. Wells. In just under 400 pages the 
author outlines, as he calls it, the story of this planet from 
the cooling of its elements out of a nebula to the time when 
some of them, having got curiously mixed, had developed 
into acute points of consciously knowing intelligence that, 
just before we close the volume, are considering whether the 
Trinity is one or three gods. It is a long way to go. So 
strong is its conviction of its importance in the planet’s story 
is this manifestation of life that it is already fighting over the 
Author of the Golden Rule. This first volume, beginning 
with incandescent gases, ends about the time when “ De 
Civitate Dei ’’ was written. 

+ * + 


Ir is a journey which a mortal, who is here and is gone, 
as it were, before you can turn round, cannot help regarding 
with awe, though personally assured of eternal life. And 
even a sceptic from whom such an assurance is withheld, 
owing to an inherent defect, and who consequently, when 
looking at his busy fellow creatures to-day, wonders whether 
all that travail of life through #ons was worth while, seeing 
what human intelligence has done for itself, even he is com- 
pelled to confess it is miraculous that life’s late ability to 
stand aside and to criticize itself, as he is doing, must also 
have been latent, like green fly, great soldiers, 
Mr. Toplis, mildew, and the bishops, in _ the 
primary whirl of vapors. That in the pint 
of hot air (speaking comparatively) which at last solidified 
into this pinch of cosmic dust we call our Earth, there should 
have been inherent a conscious interrogation of the Universe, 
as well as “ Father, forgive them ” is enough to excite 
our curiosity, though the universe still returns no answer. 


* * * 


Tue critics of the book are differently affected. Some, 
unaware till they read it of our long and involved life story, 
are cast down by the thought of their antiquity, and of their 
tremendous experiences through Paleozoic seas (in the 
character of heaven knows what), through reptiles, in Eocene 
tree-tops as something else, and along Miocene sea-beaches 
where perhaps they learned to walk upright, till they had 
got through a preliminary apprenticeship, as Man, of about 
50,000 years ; and then evolved, as the perfect flower of all the 
knowledge they had gained, a “ Save the Children Fund.” 
It gives them the sensation of the worthy fellow who through 
a long life deposited his savings in a hole in the ground, and 
when he went to draw on the fund of his accumulated 
virtue found he had been using a bottomless drain-pipe. 
Mr. Wells’s quite legitimate argument that civilized man is, 
after all, only a youngster of about 4,000 years, and may be 
usefully encouraged to give up eating soap and playing with 
knives, heartens them not at all. Mr. Wells says man has 
had little time yet, since he began deliberately to control his 
affairs, to control them to the best advantage. The dis- 


heartened admit it is true, seeing that the dawn of history 
is as yesterday compared to the time when, according to 
Kipling, men “ heard the reindeer roar where Paris roars 
to-night ”; but they cannot forget the sound of the maroons. 
Give him time, urges Mr. Wells, and quite fairly shows 





that in spite of his painful lapses Man has not done any 
worse than should have been expected of one who is only 
just beginning to see that intelligence, as well as being con- 
structive, has its suicidal tendencies. 

* * * 


Bur other critics, who knew something of the long story 
beforehand, smile with the sadness of ultimate wisdom at 
the hopefulness of Mr. Wells. It is not the fashion of the 
highest culture to-day to admit to any hope. The best minds 
foresee, on the evidence, only wearying repetitions of man’s 
ruinous follies till, perhaps, the chill of another incoming 
Glacial epoch reduces our warm sense of importance to a 
craving for mere tallow, which will not be obtainable. Then, 
“Vacuum and the Serene Blue,” as Carlyle once put it ; and 
serve us right, too. These critics, mildly amused by Mr. 
Wells’s optimism, rightly feel we should be not only beyond 
hope, but above it. It is an inconsequential attribute of the 
wise mortal, that when he suspects there is either no God, or 
else a God who laboriously contrives grave errors, he 
experiences a feeling of height, a tranquil altitude, which is 
only a little less than that once ascribed to the angels. Such 
critics, and there is no denying their scholarship and ability, 
are even tickled by Mr. Wells’s effort to fix the Crucifixion 
in our minds by telling us of the “ red evening twilight ” 
behind the crosses surmounting the shadow of Golgotha. We 
understand the point. Mr. Wells was after a picturesque 
effect, and it is to be expected that artists will be standing 
about who will murmur: “A nice chromo.” Here again, 
though we agree such a twilight were better omitted, it is 
worth remarking that the knowledge of its incongruity is, 
after all, so rare though just a refinement of a sensibility to 
beauty recent in man’s history, that the thought of its far 
origin, and the survival of its germ in gross and non-under- 
standing bodies through numberless geological changes, is, 
we may say, not without its curious presentiment. 

* * * 


Arter all, hope may fairly be revived, even though when 
looking for it we are forced to look in such a place as Europe 
to-day ; for we may remember that, though man is a fool, 
there is little to compel his constancy in that state. He has 
only to change his thoughts. He need not believe all his 
governors tell him, and he need not obey them without 
reason. His greatest fault is good-natured obedience ; that, 
as much as anything, is what gets him buried too soon, and 
wrecks his work and his home. At present he blames fate 
for it; but he is even now getting an inkling that he is 
merely being punished for having listened with ridiculous 
respect to what he has been informed are Great Men. There 
is hardly an affliction under which man suffers but it is the 
reflection of his own folly; too often the consequence of 
generous deference and respect. Why, one stout and under- 
standing fellow in every ten in Europe in July, 1914, could 
have prevented much or most of this misery; and the 
bitter thought is, they were there; but doubted 
their power. Well, now they are learning it. And I 
know of nothing more likely to bring them to a full under- 
standing of a world that could be emptied of much of its 
fears and its shadows than a leisured reading of Mr. Wells’s 
‘outlines’ of humanity’s long history. Only a novelist 
could have done this work, and only Mr. Wells among the 
novelists. If he had given us nothing but these “ outlines ” 
he would have been one of our genuine benefactors. 

* « ” 

TueEre is no doubt about it; this history was a big idea, 
which would have frightened most writers and seholars, and 
the consequence of an attempt to compass it would have been 
fairly bad, if not shocking Mr. H. G. Wells’s success deepens 
our respect for the author of “ The Adventures of Mr. Polly.” 
Anyone with a knowledge of natural science, for example, is 
aware of the dangers for writers who speculate, brightly and 
boldly but with little experience, in such a new department 
as the early history of man. Mr. Wells is plainly well-read 
in the most recent research work and theories there, and 
summarizes, in a lucid, comprehensive, and attractive 
manner, a great mass of material which would prove quite 
impossible for the inexperienced reader. There are, too, his 
summaries of the Roman and Greek civilizations. Even those 
who are annoyed by them must confess they are very jolly. 


H. M. T. 
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MR. CONRAD’S NEW NOVEL. 
“The Rescue.” By JosEPH CONRAD. (Dent. Qs. net.) 


IBsEN is a writer with whom one would not in ordinary circum- 
stances think of comparing Mr. Conrad. But in “ The 
Rescue ” one is conscious of a weird fascination, such as one 
feels in ‘The Master Builder.’ One is aware of a mighty 
conflict of dreams and passions going on behind the brows 
of men and women of the modern, or at least mid-Victorian, 
world—a conflict that puts a strain on the prose of common 
speech and even on the actions of common people. Mr. 
Conrad is not a realist in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He can describe real things like a master. But he gets no 
pleasure, as Mr. Bennett does, merely from seeing a thing as 
it is. He seeks after the choice and even exotic fruits of 
experience: he has no interest in the gooseberries of the 
street market. He likes a scene to be bursting with 
significance. He compels life, wherever he touches it, into 
significant and ornamental shapes. He makes his very 
characters sensitive to the immense significance of the scenes 
in which they take part. They cry out in comment like a 
Greek chorus. When Captain Tom Lingard, the “man of 
fate,” faces Mr. Travers, the spluttering, dry-as-dust, Ibsenite 
husband, on the deck of a yacht in the seas round the Malay 
archipelago, Mrs. Travers gasps out: “No, but this is— 
such—such a fresh experience for me to bear—to see some- 
thing—genuine and human. Ah! ah! One would think 
they had waited all their lives for this opportunity—ah! ah! 
ah! All their lives—for this—ah! ah! ah!” Again, when 
the native girl, whose brother’s kingdom Captain Tom had 
promised to recover, sees her hero falling under the spell of 
Mrs. Travers, she cries: ‘‘ O Hassim, have you seen her eyes, 
shining under her eyebrows like rays of light darting under 
the arched boughs in a forest? They pierced me. I shud- 
dered at the sound of her voice! I saw her walk behind him 
—and it seems to me that she does not live on earth—that 
all this is witchcraft.” By cries and comments such as these 
—cries and comments in which prose is made to do some 
of the work of poetry—Mr Conrad emphasizes and 
re-emphasizes the meaning of every step in the fatal progress 
of his drama. He is not merely a narrator but an interpreter. 

His love of interpretation, however, is not greater than 
his love of mystery. His characters are addicted to dark 
sayings. They do not always explain themselves, but speak 
in hints and puzzles. When Hassim, the Malay prince of the 
lost kingdom, is saying farewell to Captain Tom from one 
boat to another, he shouts :— 

“* Remember, I promise! ’ 

“** And come soon,’ he went on, raising his voice, as 
the brig forged past. ‘Come soon—lest what perhaps is 
written should come to pass!’ 

‘* The brig shot ahead. 

‘«* What?’ yelled Lingard in a puzzled tone, ‘ what’s 
written?’ 

He listened. And floating on the water came faintly 
the words : 

“* No one knows!’ ”’ 

Again, when Captain Tom is pleading with Mr. Travers to 
take his word that the yachting party is in danger and 
should come on board his brig, he leaves the reason of his 
action a mystery :— 

‘<*T didn’t ask for much,’ Lingard began again. ‘ Did 
I? Only that you all should come on board my brig for 
five days. That’s all. ... Do I look like a liar? There 
are things I could not tell him. I couldn’t explain—I 
couldn’t—not to him—to no man—to no man in the 
world—’ 

‘His voice dropped. 

‘«*Not to myself,’ he ended, as if in a dream.’”’ 

We are not sure that Mr. Conrad does not at times carry 
his mystification too far. We feel that Captain Tom might 
safely have been explanatory regarding the object of his 
great adventure to a few more people. There is always this 
to be said, however, that, had he been readier to explain, 
“The Rescue” would never have been written. At least 
half the crises in the story are due to the fact that he felt 
bound to keep his mission a secret. Who, then, will censure 
Mr. Conrad for his enmity -to outspokenness? His love of 
mystification is a direct result of his sense of the mysterious, 








and his sense of the mysterious is one of the crowning 
qualities of his genius. 

Life itself, as we see it in “ The Rescue,” is a dark 
dream. The seas are seas of dreamland. The dark shore is 
the dark shore of dreamland. The figures pass like ghosts, 
crying out in their anguish or ineffectualness. Captain Tom’s 
* passion to make a king out of an exile ” is a passion from 
dreamland. The love that blazes up between him and 
Mrs. Travers is the love of those who meet and are torn 
asunder in the chaos of a dream. Mr. Conrad, however, is 
sufficient of a realist to distinguish dream life from everyday 
life. He knows that these lovers whom a dream may bind 
together must be separated by commonplace things. They 
are united by the poetry of their passion: they are sundered 
by the prose of daily existence. They belong to different 
pageants that meet at a cross-road and then march off under 
opposite stars. Mr. Conrad has no confidence in love, save 
as a passing event. He has none of Turgenev’s faith in 
woman as a self-sacrificing redeemer of man. In “ The 
Rescue,” as in “ The Arrow of Gold,’ woman passes like a 
comet, leaving darkness and a memory. Mr. Conrad does 
not blame her. He does not expect more of her. He feels 
that she cannot help herself. He probably even feels that 
she is wise and virtuous to accept the limitations of her 
nature—to submit to the knowledge that love is but a bay 
of refuge and not the end of the journey. He endows her 
with courage equal to a man’s, with a heart that jumps in 
time with noble actions, with a glory of being for which 
honor itself is well lost. But he does not endow her with 
fidelity to her heart. After a brief passion she is wise as a 
serpent. 

It is, perhaps, chiefly as an interlude in the life of men 
that Mr. Conrad is interested in women. He does not love 
them as he loves his heroes. It is not to a woman, but to 
Captain Tom that he attributes “a tenderness that could 
only be satisfied by backing human beings against their own : 
destiny.” That is a remarkable phrase, which suggests one 
of the finest qualities in the genius of Mr. Conrad as well as 
in the character of Captain Tom. To Mr. Conrad destiny is 
a night of storm through which pitiful, brave beasts battle. 
Pity alone preserves his tragedy from bitterness. It is his 
pity and his hero-worship that give his work moral as well 
as imaginative greatness. In “ The Rescue” we have the 
pity of the defeated errand in search of a kingdom, the pity 
that it should be defeated by the chance intrusion of love, 
the pity that love cannot last, and then that piteous, terrible 
ending, as the yacht on which Mrs. Travers is returning to 
the world passes out of sight. 

*** How was the yacht heading whea you lost sight of 
her?’ [Lingard] asked. 

*** South as near as possible,’ answered Carter. Will 
you give me a course to steer for the night, sir?’ 


** Lingard’s lip trembled before he spoke, but his voice 
was calm. 


“** Steer north,’ he said.’’ 


That is a fable that tells you a great deal of Mr. Conrad’s 
philosophy. 

His book is an amazing study of atmosphere, spiritual 
and physical. It is in construction something of a maze, 
in which one progresses slowly on with a sense of expectancy, 
rather than along a direct path with the sense of being given 
information. Mr. Conrad is luckily a great decorator, and, 
even when we wonder whether we have lost our bearings, 
we are willing to pause in amazement at his painted world. 
We might almost say “at his painted and haunted world.”’ 
Tropical nights have never been described in intimate and 
imaginative detail as Mr. Conrad has described them. For 
instance.— 

‘On deck she found a moonless night with a velvety 
tepid feeling in the air, and in the sky a mass of blurred 
starlight, like the tarnished tinsel of a worn-out, very old, 
very tedious firmament.” 

Then there is his painting of persons. Take the descrip- 
tion of the living dead old man, Jérgenson’s, native girl :— 

‘* She had a wrinkled brown face, a lot of tangled grey 
hair, a few black stumps of teeth, and had been married 
to him lately by an enterprising young missionary from 
Bukit Timah. What her appearance might have been 


once, when Jérgenson gave for her three ‘hundred dollars 
and several brass guns, it was impossible to say. All that 
was left of her youth was a pair of eyes, undimmed and 
mournful. which, when she was alone, seemed to look 





stonily into the past of two lives.” 
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“The Rescue’’ is rich in portraits of this kind— 
grotesque figures in a tragedy. Grotesque as some of them 
are, however, they are all enveloped in tragedy and mystery, 
so that even Jorgenson and his girl share in the beauty of 
the pageant of which they are a part. At the same time, 
we are not sure that we like Mr. Conrad best as a novelist 
of love. It may be that we are subject to a sentimental 
illusion, but we feel that his philosophy of love walks 
unnecessarily apart from his philosophy of the heroic life. 
He has not yet written his “divine comedy.” 





THE WORLD’S RACIAL PROBLEM. 


“The Rising Tide of Color against White World- 
Supremacy.” By LorHrorp Stopparp, A.M., Ph.D. 
With an Introduction by MADISON GRANT. (New York: 
Scribners. ) 


Tue expansion of the White race during the period between 
the discovery of America and the Russo-Japanese War is the 
leading fact in the recorded history of man. At first mainly 
confined to a small corner of the Continental earth mass, this 
race now occupies four-tenths of the entire habitable land- 
area of the globe, while nearly nine-tenths of the whole area 
are under its political control; almost one-third of the 
human beings on earth to-day are Whites ; they have become 
the most numerous branch of the human species. Such a 
situation—impossible even to conceive five hundred years ago 
—has, so far as we know, never occurred before. 

Had the wisdom of the White race been equal to its 
strength and to its extravagant procreative activity, this 
situation, however extraordinary, would still not have 
involved any crucial race problem for the world. It would 
have been a problem for individual peoples here and there, 
a problem of which they would no doubt sometimes have 
died, as now happens, while yet the main change of balance 
might have been effected without great upheavals or per- 
manent friction. But the White race has not been con- 
spicuous for wisdom in the sphere of world politics; its 
civilization has been too materialistic—“ one-sided, abnormal, 
unhealthy,” in the words of Dr. Stoddard—and hence it is 
that in this twentieth century the world is faced by what the 
author of this book calls the “ Crisis of the Ages.” 

Dr. Stoddard is an American, a graduate of Harvard and 
a citizen of New York, and, like many Americans aware that 
they have to attract the attention of a vast hustling audience 
absorbed in its own activities over an enormous area, he is 
inclined to address it through a trumpet, in the strong, 
simple, emphatic language that instrument demands. His 
message has thus to be a little discounted, but even when 
that allowance is made it remains a message it concerns us 
to hear, and it is delivered with force and knowledge. It is 
well to remember that his conclusions are, after all, funda- 
mentally in harmony with those of sober and judicial 
observers in Europe; it is enough to mention Professor 
Demangeon’s recent book, “Le Déclin de _ 1’Europe.” 
Dr. Stoddard makes no claim to be a man of science, and on 
that account, for the Introduction to his book, he calls on 
Mr. Madison Grant, who is closely in touch with biology, 
geography, and anthropology, but here makes some rather 
disputable statements. The author of the book regards him- 
self simply as « student of world politics. In that capacity 
he has already published some notable writings on the wider 
aspects of the Great War as well as a purely historical study 
of ‘The French Revolution in San Domingo,” which he 
regards as a prologue to the mighty drama of our own day, 
the first real shock between the ideals of White supremacy 
and race equality. His weakness, as has already been hinted, 
is a tendency to over-statement, a tendency which will unduly 
imperil the success of his thesis in the judgment of many. It 
is thus that he lays so much stress on the Nordic peoples of 
Europe that he would seem at times to regard them as the 
only valuable element in Europe. That would be a shallow 
and even false view. The Nordic peoples, or fair long-heads, 
are widely regarded as simply an early offshoot of the 
Mediterranean peoples, the dark long-heads ; while the third 
remaining element in Europe, the Alpine round-heads, is so 
closely associated and blended with the other two, that we 
need not view with too much alarm any forecasts of the fate 





of the unmixed Nordics, who are likely, at all events, to sur- 
vive in combinations which, on the Mendelian principles our 
author accepts, will preserve their qualities intact. In the 
same way Dr. Stoddard makes here and there considerable 
play with the bogey of Bolshevism. That also may be pre- 
mature, for we do not yet know whether the Bolshevist 
impulse will survive, and we do not know whether if it 
survives it will be altogether transmuted or continue in its 
original form; nor do we know, in the last case, whether it 
will mean regress or a new and fruitful progress. To describe 
it as “ the arch-enemy of civilization and the race ”’ is, at the 
present stage, merely the vanity of ignorance. 

Dr. Stoddard’s strength lies, however, in a department 
where most of us are weak. He has a close grip of world 
politics ; his outlook is wide; he has a detailed knowledge 
of racial problems and racial propaganda all over the world. 
He is one of the first to realize comprehensively the fateful 
bearing of the Great War on the larger problems of the 
world. He became convinced more than ten years ago that 
it is upon the quality of human life that all else depends, and 
that the keynote of twentieth-century world-politics would 
be the relation between the primary human races, White and 
Colored, so that he comes before us well prepared to analyze 
the various aspects of that relation, ‘‘ whose importance for 
the future of mankind,”’ he declares, “ far tianscends the 
questions which engross its attention to-day.” 

The war, and still more the “ Peace,’ have been potent 
in stirring these problems into acute activity, but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that either the one_or the other 
generated them. They were bound to arise sooner or later, 
and were becoming active years before the war. There had 
indeed for a long time been a slow educational process at 
work among the Colored races of the world, a process in part 
imitative of the White world and in part critical, but in 
both aspects leading to an unrest which was further 
stimulated by the White world’s attitude of haughty and 
domineering superiority. The reality of that superiority was, 
however sullenly, still accepted even as recently as 1904. 
Then it was that the Russo-Japanese War effected a complete 
revolution in the Colored mind, primarily in Asia and 
secondarily everywhere. Its momentous character, Dr. 
Stoddard believes, is not even now fully appreciated. Before 
that war ideas of revolt had been seething half-unconsciously 
in millions of Colored minds. But henceforth those ideas 
were clarified and dramatized ; a new joy and hope thrilled 
through Colored veins, and the legendsof White invincibility 
lay henceforth, a shattered idol, in the dust. Yet it was still 
possible, and even imperative, to feel high respect for White 
power and White civilization. But then, ten years later, 
came the Great War and the work of destruction was com- 
pleted. The White race was exhibited before the whole world 
engaged in a fratricidal conflict of the most ruthless and 
inhuman kind that could be conceived, and the lesson was 
not lost on the Colored spectators. It was the less likely to 
be lost since they were themselves in part forced to take a 
hand in it by their maddened and blinded White masters. 
They were trained and encouraged to conquer and destroy 
the White man by his own methods; they were brought 
wholesale over to Europe into the closest contact with White 
civilization and shown its hollowness and its shams. No 
wonder that the seeds were all sown which are now germin- 
ating, and promising a sad harvest for the White man to be 
the reaper of, or rather, our author suggests, to be the 
reaped. 

The Colored world has missed nothing of the spectacle 
and has followed it all with the most intelligent interest. A 
large part of this volume is given up to detailed exposition 
of the racial situation to-day among the four great main 
divisions of the Colored population of the world—Yellow, 
Brown, Red, and Black. These four chapters are full of 
instruction regarding the present attitude and aspirations 
of the peoples in question as witnessed by their most con- 
spicuous spokesmen. Everywhere we see the same 
Renaissance, the outcome of the pregnant events of the past 
fifteen years, in energetic reaction against White domination. 
It is the Yellow race, led by Japan, already master of all 
the scientific secrets of the West, and the Brown race of the 
Nearer East, in which ferments the forceful and ever- 
expanding leaven of Islam, that are the protagonists of this 
Renascence. The Black peoples, however restless and dis- 
contented, are comparatively inoffensive and in any case 
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easy to placate, while the American Indians are a small and 
diminishing race. But the Yellow and Brown peoples are 
not only by far the most capable, they are also by far the 
most numerous. They already outnumber the Whites by 
nearly two to one, and at the present time they are expanding 


at a more rapid rate. This result has been largely brought 
about by White domination, putting down local wars, com- 
bating epidemic disease, and improving the food supply. 


“That this profound Asiatic renaissance will eventually 
result in the substantial elimination of White political con- 
trol from Anatolia to the Philippines is as natural as it is 
inevitable.” 

Looking at the matter, as Dr. Stoddard looks at it, from 
the White, and more especially the Nordic, standpoint, which 
is that of England even more than of America, the danger 
that menaces our position in the immediate future, and our 
very existence in the more remote future, is threefold: the 
peril of arms, the peril of markets, and the peril of migra- 
tions. The Colored military peril, the author thinks, is often 
exaggerated, though he is careful to add that exact forecast 
is impossible. The Japanese have become the approved 
match of a Western Power, alike on land and sea, and thouch 
the Chinese are pacific they have had their bellicose moments 
and might easily again, especially under the leadership of 
Japan, which would then become by far the mightiest military 
Power in the world. The industrial menace to the White 
world, already foreseen by Pearson thirty years ago, is a 
more certain danger, likely to act partly by the development 
of the world’s natural resources, destroying the White man’s 
chief present source of prosperity, and partly by a deliberate 
resolve of the exasperated Colored peoples to boycott White 
industrial activities. Most potent of all these dangers, how- 
ever, is migration. For a long time past the Colored world 
has been pressing on the domains held, but by no means 
always utilized, by the White world, which is frequently 
even constitutionally incapable of utilizing them. Natural 
expansion and human justice imperatively demand such 
migrations. The White barriers built to hold them back 
are completely artificial, The White laborer can nowhere, 
absolutely nowhere—Dr. Stoddard is here even more than 
usually emphatic—compete with the Colored laborer. The 
more we approach, as we must, to Democracy, to the 
supremacy of Labor, to the directorate of the Proletariat, the 
more inevitable we are rendering the dictatorship of the 
Colored man and his right to settle where he will. Yet “ such 
migrations upset standards, sterilize better stocks, increase 
low types, and compromise national futures more than war, 
revolutions, or native deterioration.” The author brings for- 
ward the examples of Natal? Mauritius, and Hawaii, new out- 
posts of Asia which indicate the directions in which the rising 
tide of color is flowing. 

Dr. Stoddard possesses, however, all the temperamental 
optimism and self-confidence of the White Nordic man whose 
champion he remains throughout. He refuses even to con- 
sider whether it is reasonable to expect that a race which 
has only risen to prominence during the past four centuries 

a minute fragment of the world’s history—should hence- 
forth remain predominant for ever ; he seems unable even to 
conceive that the impartial whirligig of time may quite easily 
dispense with the White man and bring younger, fresher 
races to the top. He is content to concern himself mainly 
with the measures which may contribute to the maintenance 
of White supremacy, if not for ever, at all events, a little 
longer. Since, by the prejudice of color, we must mostly be 
on his side in this matter, we may profitably meditate on the 
reasonable considerations he brings forward. 

There are three points in Dr. Stoddard’s “ irreducible 
minimum ”’ of immediate action: (1) the ‘“ wretched 
Versailles business ’”? must be thoroughly revised, before the 
dragon’s teeth it has sown all over Europe and Asia have 
had time to take root and produce a crop of cataclysms which 
will assuredly seal the White man’s doom ; (2) an amicable 
understanding must be arrived at between the White world 
and renascent Asia, we abandoning our tacit assumption of 
permanent domination over Asia, and the Asiatics foregoing 
their dream of occupying White lands and penetrating Africa 
and Latin America, for in the absence of such agreement 
the world will drift into a gigantic race-war ; (3) migrations 
of lower types, even within the White world, such as those 
which have worked havoc in the United States, must be 
rigorously curtailed. 








These steps, the author believes, if taken in time, will 
give our wounds a chance to heal, and permit the operation 
of larger measures which must necessarily be gradual. They 
will allow time for the biological revelations of modern times 
to penetrate the popular consciousness and transfuse our 
materialism with a new idealism. Slowly we may expect that 
the supreme importance of heredity, and the immensely 
greater weight that belongs to quality over quantity in the 
production of stock, will generate a true race-consciousness, 
bridge political gulfs, remedy social abuses, and purify the 
impulses of race mixture. It will also allow time—though 
on this point the author is less emphatic than his sense of 
the immense dangers of excessive fertility would lead us to 
expect—-for the extension of birth control. The old checks 
on the increase of population have largely fallen away ; that 
is why we see to-day the excessive fertility which threatens 
to drown the whole world in blood. ‘“ The real enemy of 
the dove of peace,’ as Dr. Stoddard puts it, “ is not the eagle 
of pride or the vulture of greed, but the stork.” The new 
interest which to-day Japan and China and India are taking 
in birth control is the most significant movement of our 
time. We are about to witness, not merely in Europe but in 
Asia, a fateful race between the brute instinct of unchecked 
procreation and the reasoned and deliberate impulse of birth 
control, and on the issue of that race the existence of our 
civilization will depend. 

Dr. Stoddard is sanguine. Yet, in spite of his enthusiasm 
for the White race and his willingness to fight in the last 
ditch for its defence, he admits a doubt. Everything has 
to be paid for, and the White world has not been conspicuous 
for reasonableness, or justice, or huinanity. We have failed 
to adapt ourselves to the radically new conditions which 
modern science has produced. The mysteries of heredity are 
being revealed to us, but we are still content to tinker at 
the environment; we remain simply euthenists instead of 
eugenists. Our whole urban and industrial life is avowedly 
dysgenic. The diminishing value of our racial stocks is 
reflected in the folly of our statesmen, heedless that the 
crisis we approach is of their own creation, reckless that if 
they make possible another White civil war our whole 
civilization will collapse by the sheer weight of its own 
imbecility. We may find such consolation as we can in the 
likelihood that the White world will last our time. For, as 
they said of old, in a clumsy metaphor that was yet a true 
intuition of the facts of heredity, when the fathers eat sour 
grapes it is their children’s teeth that are set on edge. 


Havetock ELLIs. 





THE ELIZABETHANS. 


‘* Studies in the Elizabethan Drama.” By ArTrHUR Symons. 
(Heinemann. 12s. net.) 

“Philip Massinger: A Critical Study.” By A. N. Cruick- 
SHANK, M.A, (Blackwell. 15s. net.) 


Ir is possible that we are coming to the end of more than a 
century’s appreciation of the Elizabethan drama—a century 
which began with the exquisite, if partial, criticisms of Cole- 
ridge and Lamb, and preserved its legacy of enthusiasm 
through Hartley Coleridge and Swinburne to Mr. Saintsbury, 
Symonds, the late A. H. Bullen, and Mr. Arthur Symons. 
Bullen left an able and devoted apprentice in Mr. Montagu 
Summers, but the only other writer of the younger genera- 
tion who has shouldered the tradition was Rupert Brooke 
in his study of Webster, and he is dead. Mr. Symons 
already represents an out-moded attitude of criticism, for 
the literature of to-day, polite and decorous on the one side 
and experimental only in externals on the other, and as much 
separated from the large theatre of man’s tragedy and 
aspiration,’ regards the great figures of the Elizabethan 
drama no longer as men who suffered and created but as 
marble statues in the remote temple of letters. This change 
of face is, perhaps, inevitable from the excess of laudation 
bestowed upon the contemporaries of Shakespeare, but it is 
a pity. Outside Shakespeare, the drama of Elizabeth and 
James is indeed but a patchwork, an undisciplined spate 
of expression bursting its banks and ruining as well as 
fertilizing the fields of life. Yet, sombre, abnormal, violent, 
crude and wasted as the Elizabethan drama often is, its 
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former greatness can never wholly be forgotten from men’s | 


minds. 

Mr. Symons, in this volume of studies written from 1885 
onwards, is giving us the selected fruits of his patient and 
delicate appreciations of Shakespeare and his fellow- 
dramatists. The charm of his book is indeed limited; his 
treatment is romantic only, and the grace and 
subtlety of his perceptions lack breadth of vision. Thus, 
to our mind, he completely misapprehends the significance 
of * Troilus and Cressida,” that bitter, enraged and savage 
satire upon war and its ignoble associations. ‘“ Troilus and 
Cressida,’’ he says, “is a kind of Don Quixote, in which it is 
even more difficult to disentangle the burlesque from the 
serious element,’ and it is a “morbid, almost Swiftian 
consciousness of the dung in which roses are rooted.’’ 
‘When pure mind rules,’ he says elsewhere in the same 
critique, “ manoeuvres and judges the passions, we lose as 
well as gain,’’ and Diomed’s rough scorn of Helen is dis- 
tasteful, almost painful to him. But there is nothing wrong 
with dung if roses expand their bloom from it. Shakespeare 
wrote “ Troilus and Cressida’’ in a temper utterly removed 
from that of Cervantes and in a fury of contempt, despair 
and searing disillusion which we cannot but feel was fired 
by personal experience and moral outrage. There are no 
roses in this fierce and terrible drama of a besotted Mars 
and a vulgar, false and itching Venus. The rage and 
affrighted discovery of the playwright into the real meaning 
of the pomp of war and charms of women are poles apart from 
the analytic tranquillity of pure mind. “Troilus and 
Cressida ’’’ is indeed a scathing refutation of the fashionable 
modern theory about Shakespeare as an impersonal, a moral 
observer of the passions of men, as a pen which took 
no part in life. Surely half the pleasure of reading Shake- 
speare’s plays is the man behind them, the greatest if 
obscurest drama of them all, whose thought and “ views ”’ 
and personal life are so palpably reflected in the creations 
of his mind, and whose attitude to the world about him could 
change so radically from the feeling of “ Twelfth Night”’ 
to that of “ Lear,’’ and from that of “ Troilus and Cressida ’’ 
to that of “ The Tempest.’’ We believe that anybody who 
reads Shakespeare with sympathy and understanding can 
know almost to a hair what manner of man he was and what 
he thought about the problems both of life and his own time. 

Mr. Symons seems to us to show a certain weakness and 
inadequacy of approach to Shakespeare in other plays. His 
attempt to discover Shakespeare in “ Titus Andronicus ’’— 
“a finer spirit at work and the keener sense that went to 
the making or mending of some whole scenes, or main parts 
of them ’’—is to our mind unjustified by an actual re-perusal 
of that wretched play and those mechanical purple passages 
(“My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’st thou sad? e When 
everything doth make a gleeful boast,’’ and others of the 
kind) strewn over it like wrinkled currants in an indigestible 
pudding of horrors. Shakespeare was often unskilful, dull 
in his self-conscious brilliance, extremely careless of 
technical proportions, often gross, violent, tortuous, stilted, 
and even incompetent. But he was never mere machinery, 
and there is not a line or a scene in “Titus Andronicus”’ 
which is not professional dramatese (if one one may coin the 
word), written with no more ability or delight in the work 
than is a serial in “Home Chat.’’ Mr. Symons calls 
Lavinia “a blunder,’’ partly because “ she fills her mouth 
with the grossest and vilest insults against Tamora, so gross, 
so vile, so unwomanly, that her punishment becomes some- 
thing of a retribution instead of being wholly a brutality.”’ 
This is surely an example of where Mr. Symons’s sometimes 
over-refined sensibilities betray him. Considering in what 
circumstances Lavinia and Bassianus found Tamora, Lavinia 
might be forgiven for expressing herself tartly and to the 
point. That she should on that account deserve to have her 
hands and tongue cut off is surely a judgment confined to the 
romantic ideal of womanhood. “Titus Andronicus’’ neither 
in spirit, nor plot, nor verse, nor characterization, merits to 
be taken thus seriously. Only an imitative hack could have 
written it. There are other portions of the book dealing with 
Shakespeare which seem to us to err in sound and broad 
criticism. We should not have said that Shakespeare, even 
“in his darkest mood,’’ made man “a mere straw in the 
wind of destiny ’’—there is nothing fatalistic in Shake- 
speare’s genius; we disagree that Isabella, a cold, priggish, 








unlikeable woman, and meant, we believe, to be so portrayed, 
is “ the largest-hearted and clearest-eyed heroine of Shake- 
speare,’’ and there are other judgments which seem to hail 
from the exclusively romantic point of view. But on the 
whole Mr. Symons’s book is brilliant and fastidious criticism, 
very enjoyable reading and written with that fine and sensi- 
tive perception which, even more than its elegant style, 
gives the writer so much distinction. The studies of “Antony 
and Cleopatra,”’ ‘“ Macbeth ’’ (to say that Lady Macbeth died 
not of remorse but of imagination is full of insight), and 
“Cymbeline’’ are particularly good. How true it is of 
Shakespeare’s later plays that they are “ partly made out of 
mere thinking aloud, with all the starts and inconsequences 
of actual thinking. ; It is too eager to say definite 
things directly.’’ But the study of Middleton and Rowley 
is, perhaps, the best in the book, and Mr. Symons has done 
a real service to criticism by pointing out that Rowley’s 
influence on Middleton (at its most potent in the character 
of De Flores in “ The Changeling ’’) is to be found not in 
the set scenes of low comedy but in “the rendering of great 
passions and a loftiness in good and evil which had never 
yet been found as an element in Middleton’s brilliant and 
showy genius, and which hardly survives the end of his 
collaboration.’’ There are a few carelessnesses in the text— 


Godomar for Gondomar, Corsica for Corisca, and others. 


Professor Cruickshank’s pleasant and very comprehen- 
sive study of Massinger reaches very different conclusions 
from those of Mr. Symons’s essay in the book just reviewed. 
The former is avowedly an apology and of much charm in 
its learning and persuasiveness. But we think that 
Mr. Symons has the juster perspective. Professor 
Cruickshank finds Marcelia in the “Duke of Milan”’ 


| ennobling in her expression of iove; Mr. Symons finds her 


speech full of “ covert license ’’ ; we (to make a third party) 
find it vulgar and commonplace. Lamb has arrived at the 
true estimate of Massinger. He never shakes the mind with 
emotion—“ he wrote with that equability of all the passions 
which made his English style the purest and most free from 
violent metaphors and harsh constructions of any of the 
dramatists who were his contemporaries.” But, as Mr. 
Symons says, everything in Massinger seems “ got up’”’: 
everything is arbitrary and planned and correctly stage- 
managed, nothing moves of its own velocity from within. It’s 
all “ according to plan,” as the military communiqués say, 
and each character delivers set, eloquent, and rhetorical 
speeches as though the dramatist had said: “ Your turn, 
now.’ Possibly Massinger was aware of his incapacity to 
cross from observation from without to creation from within, 
and so forced his characters into those rude and extreme 
changes of disposition and feeling which are so discon- 
certingly characteristic of them. The imperious, purpureate 
women whom Massinger loved to draw are for ever turning 
right about face just because Massinger twisted them round, 
not because they wanted to leave off sinning in that cold, 
avid, perfunctory fashion, which makes them more repellent 
even than the corrupt women of dramatists less nice but 
warmer and more human in feeling. We are very far from 
agreeing with Professor Cruickshank in fact, but his apology 
is well and agreeably done, and the numerous and very 
scholarly appendices at the end are useful in unravelling 
vexed problems of authorship and collaboration. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Tne Canadians in France.” By Captain HARWOOD STEELE. 


(Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 

Most of the events dealt with in this comprehensive 
record were seen by Captain Steele, and since matters not 
actually connected with the operations are mentioned merely 
to make his story lucid, it must be acknowledged that few 
men ever crowded more excitement into their lives than our 
author did in those three years. The narrative is unofficial, 
but it is the first complete one of the Canadian achievements 
to be published. It is told in sober language, and its mass 
of detail does not interfere with its directness. Outstanding 


incidents made clear to the reader are the second battle of 
Ypres, the struggles at Festubert and Givenchy, St. Eloi, 
Hooge, the taking of Vimy Ridge, the drawn-out drama of 
Passchendaele, and the entry into Mons in November, 1918. 
Fight clear maps are given. 
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ULL enjoyment of the open road is assured 
the rider of a Triumph Cycle. 

For week-end spins or holiday tour a 
Triumph provides the ideal mount. Built on 
sound principles with only the very best of mate- 
rials, there is nothing to go wrong. Ease of 
running and graceful design are Triumph 
features. 

The Triumph 4 h.p. Motor Cycle is also an 
ideal mount, Solo or Side Car. 











Cycle or Motor Catalogues post free. 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO. LTD., 
COVENTRY. 


London : 

218, Great Portland St., W. 1. 
and at 

Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow 






































Nearly 2,000 Agents in the 
British Isles to attend 
to the needs of cyclists. 
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PEOPLES 
ATLAS. 


Map Editor: Literary Editor: 
Geo. Puiuip, F.R.G.S. Ceci Roperts. 


HE first Atlas published since the War 
in complete form; handsomely bound 
in cloth, with two colour “ jacket”; 
large quarto size, 13 x 10}ins. 136 pp 


The War has made the best of the old Atlases useless. 
THE PEOPLES’ ATLAS, on the preparation of which 
expert Writers and Draughtsmen have been engaged 
tor many months, gives the new boundaries of the old 
European countries, and for the first time shows the 
newly-constituted States, The maps being full-page in 
size,and produced by one of the leading map publishers, 
are clear, well-coloured and easily read. Other 
features of extraordinary and permanent interest make 
the Atlas one of the most remarkable books of the time. 

The title of THE PEOPLES’ ATLAs has been chosen to 
indicate that the contents affect the future of our and 
other peoples. They include the main clauses of the 
Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, with the 
Labour provisions of: the Peace Treaty, as well as 
special contributions by H.M. Tur Kinc, KING ALBERT, 
THE PRIME MINISTER, LoRD Ropert CECIL, GENERAL 
SMUTS, PRESIDENT WILSON, MeEssrs. CLEMENCEAU, 
ASQUITH, and HENDERSON. 

SIR HENRY HADOW, Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield 
University, says of this Atlas: ‘It is, 1 think, the best 
work of its kind that 1 have ever seen. The Maps 
themselves are full of interest, and are admirably 
supplemented by a very useful Gazetteer, and by the 
well-arranged and well-chosen collection of statistics. 
I hope the Book will have the great success which it 
deserves.” 

Numerous other testimonials have been received from 
leaders of thought, including Mk. ARTHUR BALFOUR, 
J.P., President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. PERCIVAL SHARP, B.Sc., THE LORD BISHOP OF 
SHEFFIELD, MR. TREVELYAN THOMSON, M.P., and the 
Mayors OF MIDDLESBROUGH AND STOCKTON. 


The whole Edition of The Peoples’ Atlas 
bound in handsome cloth, lettered 
published at £1 1s. Od. Net, has been 


acquired and is offered to readers of 
THE NATION, post free, at 


WRITE TO-DAY ENCLOSING 
per THE COUPON BELOW. 
S This Edition, although large, is being 
e COPY. sold out and cannot be reproduced 
at anything like the present price 


CHIEF CONTENTS, 


56 Pages MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, including : 
The Newly-Constituted States. 
Battle Fronts—East and West. 
Diagrams of Trade and Commerce. 
Air Route Map and Types of Air Vessels. 
24 pp. ILLUSTRATED LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
The NEw WorLp, by H.M. The King, President 
Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, etc. 
Summary of the League of Nations, 
Summary of the Labour and Peace Treaty. 
8 pp. DIARY, MAKING OF WAR AND PEACE. 
11 pp. COMMERCIAL COMPENDIUM. 
37 pp. GAZETTEER-INDEX. 


COUPON. 


Please send me “ The Peoples’ Atlas,” published 
at One Guinea, for 15s. net, post free, for which I enclose 
cheque. 


Name 













To the Manager, Book Dept., Newspaper House, 169, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Tue present week has been full of important events affecting 
the financial world. The Spa Conference with its hitches, 
breakdowns. and rumors; the news that negotiations with 
tussia are to be 


and, nearer home, the long- 


awaited debate on the Excess Profits Duty and the new 


resumed ; 
Corporation Tax. The City seems to have paid very much 
more attention to the last named event than to the inter- 
national dealings, though the Russian news served to create 
support for low-priced Russian stuff on the Stock Exchange. 
Stock markets have lately presented a decidedly brighter 
appearance. The betterment was possibly due in its initial 
stage to the monetary inflation taking place, as usual, at the 
turn of the year ; but hope played a big part—hope of cheaper 
money, and hope of taxation concessions. Of these two hopes, 
the hope that a reduction in Bank rate is in immediate 
prospect seems a little premature. The present position of 
the Bank of England suggests that a little patience will have 
to be exercised in this matter. The second hope, of Excess 
Profits Duty reduction, was doomed to failure, as was always 
foreseen by all but incurable optimists. Nor is Mr. 
Chamberlain's promise of a reduction next year more than 
cold comfort, for he hints at the development of the Corpora- 
tion Tax, or some other device, as a substitute. 

However, the E.P.D. debate has served a very good pur- 
pose by clearing the air. Though the result was not too 
pleasant for the City, yet markets at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing more or less how they stand for the next 
year. The most immediate effect of the debate was a rise in 
gilt-edged securities, National War Bonds in particular being 
bought heavily, presumably for use in paying the obnoxious 
duty. The Home Railway market is still adopting a waiting 
attitude, the approach of the dividend declaration season 
failing to arouse interest in view of the recent statement of 
the railway deficit. Rubber shares have been freely sold, and 
prices in this market have fallen, on account of the failure 
of the attack upon the Excess Profits Duty. Argentine rails, 
recently more active, received a severe set-back on the news 
of the small wheat surplus for export. Shipping shares are 
depressed by freight declines. 


Heavy Treasury Bitzi SALes. 


The feature of the statement of National Accounts for 
the first ten days of July was the heavy sale of Treasury 
Bills. Sales at £170} millions exceeded maturities by nearly 
£283 millions Ordinary revenae, also, was in excess of 
expenditure, and it was therefore found possible to reduce 
Ways and Means Advances by no less than £30} millions. 
Receipts from the new Treasury Bonds continue to be 
absurdly small, the total for the first ten days of July being 
only £640,000. At the same time, encashments of National 
Savings Certificates continue to be very large. During the 
ten days in question £1,300,000 of these certificates were 
repaid, and as new sales reached £1,400,000, net receipts 
from this source were only £100,000, or at the miserable rate 
of less than £4 millions for a whole year. The small investor 
is making poor use of the investment opportunity afforded by 
Savings Certificates and Treasury Bonds. Possibly the 
coming of the holiday season, with its drain on the household 
purse, has something to do with it. 


THE BANKS AND CREDIT. 


The balance-sheet statements of the leading joint stock 
banks as at June 30th will be read with more than usual 
interest this year, and attention concentrates on the figures 
of loans and advances. The closer supervision instituted by 
the banks duying the past half-year on the credit require- 
ments of their customers has been severely criticized by those 
to whom such supervision was inconvenient. But the bank 
balance-sheets now appearing will give these critics some- 
thing to think about. The first two big balance-sheets to 
appear are those of Barclay’s and the London Joint City & 
Midland. Barclay’s balance-sheet shows an increase of £23 





millions during the six months in advances to customers, 
against an £18 millions rise in deposits. The London Joint 
City & Midland’s deposits have slightly declined, but 
advances have risen by over £19 millions. Doubtless 
other great banking institutions will show similar propor- 
tionate increases in advances. Such figures throw some light 
on the enormous growth in the demand for credit which the 
banks have had to meet. It has not been a question, as some 
appear to think, of curtailing credit, but of exercising great 
care and discrimination in the face of a greatly increased 
demand for accommodation. It has, in fact, been a case of 
rationing credit in accordance with considerations of real 
need and national interests. Such discrimination was abso- 
lutely necessary, and those who are aware of the grave 
financial trouble that has been caused in Japan and elsewhere 
by over-lending will realize the debt of gratitude that the 
financial world and the nation at large owes to the wise 
heads that control banking policy in this country. 


Poor UNDERGROUND DIVIDENDS. 

The interim dividends declared by the Underground 
Railway group will bring little satisfaction to holders of 
In every case the rate of dividend is sadly 
below that of a year ago, as the following record shows :— 


these securities. 


Interim Dividends. 
1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 
City and South London, Ord. ... we ~~ iw 2 


London Electric, Ord. on at as 6 os Se ee 
Metropolitan District, 2nd Pref. 3 - we 
Underground Electric Railways of London 

Income Bonds el ate eet a i er 
Central London on ai en son — ew 
London General Omnibus an ‘is ae. eee 


The rate in each case is the rate calculated per cent. per 
annum. The Underground Electric Railways of London only 
just earned enough for the interest on the 6 per cent. first 
cumulative income debenture stock, and no distribution on 
the 6 per cent. income bonds is possible. The interim 
dividend on the London General Omnibus ordinary shares is 
also passed altogether. The other dividends declared are, 
as the above list shows, unfortunately, meagre. 


New Issues. 

A surprisingly poor reception was accorded by the public 
to the recent issue by the Corporation of London of 
£3,500,000 53 per cent. bonds at £944 per cent., a good deal 
more than half being left on the underwriters’ hands. 
The scrip is now quoted on the Stock Exchange 
and has quickly gone to a premium, but is still worth buying. 
A number of company issues are before the public 
this week, among which one of the most attractive 
is that of 1,800,000 74 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
of £1 each at par by Harrods. These shares certainly 
qualify for inclusion among the class of attractive industrial 
preference shares, to which I recently drew investors’ atten- 
tion. Attractive, too, to all classes of investors are the 8 per 
cent. second preference shares offered by Cadbury Brothers. 
The Harris (Calne) and the General Produce Company 
Limited offers 287,000 ordinary shares of £1 each at par and 
£290,000 8 per cent. convertible six-year notes at 96 per cent. 
The prospectus only gives three years’ profits. Neither of 
these issues is suitable to the investor of small means. An 
unusual point of interest is raised by this and another of 
this week’s prospectuses. The six-year notes just referred 
to are stated in the prospectus to be “ repayable ” (unless 
exchanged according to specified terms) at par on June Ist, 
1926. Similarly, the Bournemouth & Poole Electricity Com- 
pany, which offers £100,000 74 per cent. seven-year notes at 
par, states that these notes will be “ repayable” at par on 
July 1st, 1927. One presumes that in both these cases 
“ repayable” should be taken to mean “ must be repaid.” 
But since “ repayable ” can sometimes mean “ repayable at 
the company’s option,” it is a pity another drop of printer's 
ink was not used to put the matter beyond all possibility of 
doubt or misinterpretation. 


L. J. R. 








